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I am writing these lines on a transcontinental train. I am a member of 
an interesting group—passengers from various parts of the country. Much 
can be learned in the observation car and the smoking compartments of 
Pullman cars. 

Last night a half a dozen of us lingered long over the problems of today. 
We talked of unemployment, codes, old-age pensions, Upton Sinclair, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and the international situation. I was much interested in one 
man. He was an engineer in charge of the maintenance of tracks and bridges 
on the railroad over which we were traveling. “My department employs 
about one-half of the men employed in 1929,” he said. “In fact,” he con- 
tinued, “the whole system is operating with at least a thirty-per-cent reduction 
in personnel.” “Is that a permanent reduction?” I asked. “Most of it is,” 
he replied. “Then,” I continued, “that means about 300,000 fewer men 
operating the railroads in America. What do you propose to do about them ?” 
He had no answer, and could not see why the railroads should accept any 
responsibility. Shortly after this, we stopped at a division point. I wan- 
dered up ahead and watched the engineers change—one white-haired old man 
gave way to another equally as old—and we rolled on. The conductor came 
through the car to check up on tickets. The fringe of hair below his cap was 
white, and the stars and stripes on his sleeve showed that he had been many 
years in the service. By the ancient system of “bumping” on the railroad, 
where a man of long service can take the job away from a younger man, the 
railroads have very few young men on duty. 

One by one the other men in the group testified that their particular 
business was being run with fewer employees. I went to my berth wondering 
about the 300,000 railroad employees who would never be recalled to their 
old jobs, and the millions of employees in other lines of work who were 
facing an uncertain future. My pencil seemed to make figures that told me 
that somewhere between five and twelve million men once gainfully employed 
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would never return to their old jobs. Business efficiency and machines have 
replaced them. What of their future? Some think that a new industry will 
absorb them and employment will pick up for a few years; however, the 
chances of this happening are very slim. The plain truth is that with our 
present machines in operation we cannot employ all who are looking for em- 
ployment. In the future even fewer men will be employed making, trans- 
porting, and distributing things. 


A few days ago I listened to the dean of a medical school discuss the 
oversupply of doctors. He told us that five thousand new doctors began 
practice each year, and only thirty-five hundred retired or left the profession. 
This condition has produced too many doctors. He concluded that it was 
necessary to further restrict attendance at medical schools. This same dean 
said that there were two hundred thousand nurses in America, that a large 
number of them were unemployed, and that we needed fewer nurses, and 
fewer and better schools for nurses. 


It appears that in all of the professions too many are prepared to render 
services. Of course this is true not only in the professions but in all occupa- 
tions. We are told that we have too many farmers, too many shoemakers, too 
many textile workers, too many miners, too many ditchdiggers ; in fact, it is 
difficult to find any occupation where there are not too many workers. If 
we are to be logical then and follow the advice of some of the leaders of our 
professional schools, we would cut down the number of men entering all 
professions and all occupations. In other words, we have too many people 
in America. In fact, this whole line of argument reduces itself to absurdity. 
If we were to cut down our population by five to twenty million, we would 
then need fewer doctors, nurses, teachers, artisans, factory workers, miners, 
and laborers. For this very obvious reason, I prefer to present the other 
side of the question. We do not have too many doctors in America. Large 
areas of our country are without adequate medical service. Thousands of 
our people needing medical attention are being denied it for economic reasons. 
We are told that America’s bill for patent medicine in 1933 was $360,000,000, 
and that another $100,000,000 was spent for self-medication remedies. When 
so large a proportion of our citizens are finding it necessary to doctor them- 
selves, and when so many areas are without medical attention, it is absurd to 
reason that there is a surplus of doctors. The two hundred thousand nurses 
in America provide one nurse for each unit of five hundred and eighty in our 
population. Certainly that is not too many nurses. We are told that there 
are a million hospital beds in America, and that during the last year over 
200,000 of them were idle, and that this is conclusive proof that we have too 
many hospitals and too many hospital beds in America. I hold that this is 
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not true, when there are thousands of suffering people in America deprived 
of the advantages of hospital care during illness. 


We are told that there are too many teachers in America—that we must 
cut down the number. I cannot believe this, when hundreds of thousands of 
children have been without teachers this year; when the schools even in our 
better cities are herding children into rooms where forty or fifty are being 
taught by one teacher; when we have been unable to provide adequate staffs 
for a program of adult education; when young children are provided no edu- 
cational opportunities. The end of child labor in America means many more 
children to educate. The extension of the period of compulsory education 
means more teachers. 

We do not have too many teachers in America; we do not have enough. 
We do not have a sufficient number of teachers to staff the schools we have 
and the schools we should have. Furthermore, we do not have a sufficient 
number of teachers adequately educated and technically prepared for their 
jobs to staff even the schoolrooms we now have. If we are to achieve social 
objectives in our changing society, we must look forward to a time when we 
will have a great many more teachers than we now have. It seems idle to 
attempt a changed society, if we are to go on with an inadequate educational 
system. Let me add also that our surplus labor must be taken up with social 
services which can be rendered by teachers, musicians, actors, writers, play- 
ground experts, doctors, dentists, nurses, and others who do not produce 
material things. There is a limit to the number of shoes that can be worn or 
cars that can be driven. There is no limit to the social services that can be 
rendered in our changing society. 

This should mean that teachers colleges in the future must educate many 
more teachers. This means that we will need more students in our teachers 
colleges. How are they to be selected? There are those who believe that they 
should be selected on a quota basis. How does this quota system work? 

In New York State each teachers college is allowed a certain number of 
freshmen. This number is fixed on the basis of an estimate of the number 
of teachers that will be needed four years later. I cannot believe in the 
wisdom of such a system. Had we at our college selected freshmen on that 
basis in the fall of 1929, they would have graduated from the four-year course 
in June, 1933. If we had selected the correct number, about half of them 
would have been without positions when they graduated. Now if we had 
selected a fixed quota of freshmen in the fall of 1933, the chances are that 
there would be a great shortage of teachers in 1937. Our society is not static 
enough to select freshmen on a quota basis for a demand that will exist four 
years hence. I much prefer to make this selection on the quality basis. I do 
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not say for my college that I want 500 freshmen in the fall of 1935; but I 
do say that I want those who have character, health, ability to do college work, 
and a desire to teach. This number may be less than 500 or it may be more, 
but I prefer to take those who meet the quality classification rather than a 
certain number to meet a fixed quota. 

Furthermore, we must be much wiser than we are now before we can 
select intelligently for a quota. A common standard of selection that is used 
takes students from the upper twenty-five per cent according to academic 
marks. I think this is bad. It excludes from teaching a large, competent, 
socially-minded group that probably would make better teachers than the 
academic-minded, upper twenty-five per cent. 

No quotas for me. We need many more teachers, and I am much in favor 
of the middle fifty per cent as compared with either extreme. 








There are two limitations of present-day objective measurements 
with which all should be thoroughly familiar. The first of these is 
that the scope of these measuring instruments is so limited that many 
highly important fields of human abilities and interests cannot be 
investigated. .. . The second of these limitations of objective measure- 
ments is the validity of the available instruments. No impartial judge 
could claim for modern objective tests in the various euthenic fields 
that they are not open to attack. To be sure, mistakes at times result 
from their use. . . . To take the position, though, that since objective 
measurements do result in grossly inaccurate diagnoses in a few in- 
stances they should be discarded in favor of the most primitive of 
techniques is like a commanding general saying that since some of 
his machine guns occasionally jam all machine guns should be dis- 
carded and the enemy attacked with fists and clubs. (“Guidance—A 
Science or a Philosophy.” ) Paut L. Boynton. 
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COMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMENT OF WHITE AND 
MEXICAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


WALTER C, COERS 
Principal, High School, Bishop, Texas 
Since Mexicans, under the school regulations of Texas, are classed as 
white, children of these foreigners have open to them all the educational 
opportunities available to the children of other white races and, when brought 
into the schools by the compulsory school laws, present a problem which the 
school authorities have to face. In attempting to bring about the assimilation 
of these Spanish-speaking children with the children for whom the school 
system was originally planned, teachers and administrators have come to 
realize the importance of knowing how the achievement of these foreign 
children compares with that of the children of other white stock. As a con- 
tribution to that end, the present study will attempt to determine the relative 
achievement of the white and Mexican children as found by standard tests. 
Among other investigators in this general field whose studies are some- 
what related to this one we have Garth,! Garretson,? Delmet,’® Ball,* Drake,® 
Hughes,® and Dodd’ whose analyses may be taken to indicate that on the 
average, 
1. Mexican children probably are from about 1 year to about 3% years 
younger mentally than regular native-born white children. 
2. Scholastically Mexican children are retarded more than white children, 
especially in the lower grades. 
3. Mexican children are more variable in their capacities than white chil- 
dren and the variability increases with age. 


4. In any given grade Mexican children are likely to be chronologically 
older than white children. 








Ay A Garth, “Intelligence of Mexican Children,” School and Society (1928), 27, 
*0. K. Garretson, “A Study of Causes of Retardation Among Mexican Children in a 
—_ Public School System in Arizona,” Journal of Education Psychology (1928), 19, 


*D. I. Delmet, “A Study of Mental and Scholastic Abilities of Mexican Children in 
Elementary Schools,” Journal of Juvenile Research (1930), 14, 267-269. 

*C. C. Ball, A Comparison of Mexican and White Children of the Washington Irving 
Junior High School of San Antonio, Texas, on the Basis of the Stanford Achievement 
Test, the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, and the National Intelligence Test, 
unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of Iowa (1924), 41-43. 

*Rollen Drake, A Comparative Study of the Mentality and Achievement of Mexican 
“no? 7 eo Children, unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of Southern California 

‘Lois S. Hughes, A Comparative Study of the Intelligence of Mexican and Non- 
Mexican Children, unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of Texas (1928), 38. 

"E. C. Dodd, A Comparison of Spanish-Speaking and English-Speaking Children in 

, Texas, unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of Texas (1930), 68-69. 
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5. There is greater scholastic elimination among Mexican children than 

among white children as they advance through the grades. 

6. The language handicap is probably of very small importance by the 

time the Mexican child has completed the sixth grade. 

7. White children are superior to Mexican children in reading, science, 

history-literature, and language ability. 

8. Mexican children equal or surpass white children in arithmetic and 

spelling. 

9. The accomplishment quotients of the Mexican children are likely to be 

slightly higher than those of the white children. 

The study* herein reported was made in the Junior High School of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, and involves 194 cases. These were distributed as follows: 
66 whites and 66 Mexicans were in the sixth grade; 18 whites and 18 Mexi- 
cans were in the seventh grade; 13 whites and 13 Mexicans were in the eighth 
grade. On each child in the group complete records were obtained on the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Test, a group intelligence test, and the Public School 
Achievement Test, Battery A, a measure of scholastic achievement. Table 
I presents a summary of the data obtained from the use of these tests with 
these children. 

In so far as possible Mexican and white children were chosen with similar 
mental ages. In fact, the study originally proposed to have the two groups 
exactly paired, within each grade, on a mental age basis. As to how nearly 
this was possible is seen as follows: Based on the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Test, the difference in the sixth grade between the median mental age of the 
white group, 142.23, and the Mexican group, 133, is 9.23. Since 9.23, the 
difference of the medians, is more than four times 1.53 its probable error, we 
may say there is a significant difference in mentality between the white and 
Mexican children of the sixth grade who are included in this study. This 
difference exists in spite of the fact that every attempt was made to equate 
the two groups on the basis of mentality. The number of the children in the 
two racial groups was so small that when the closest possible pairings were 
made it was still impossible to avoid significant group dissimilarity. There- 
fore, in comparing the relative achievement of the two sixth grade groups, 
the fact that the white children are superior to the Mexican children in mental 
ability must be kept in mind. 

In the seventh grade the medians on the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 
Test show that it was possible to equate the two groups of 18 white and 18 
Mexican children much more closely than was the case in the sixth grade, the 
difference between the two-sevenths medians being only one month in favor 





*This study was conducted with the consultative co-operation of Dr. Joseph Roemer 
and Dr. Paul L. Boynton of George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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TABLE I 
DaTA FOR ALL GRADES AND TESTS AND Botu RaciaL Groups 
WHITE MEXICAN 
TEsT GRADE 
MEDIUM | P. E. MED. MEDIAN P. E. MEDIAN 
Kuhlmann— Sixth 142 .23 .879 133 .0 1.260 
Anderson Seventh 157 .0 2 .168 156 .0 2.543 
Eighth 163 .75 2 .636 158 .5 3.091 
Total Sixth 204 .8 3 .339 184 .0 3.991 
Achievement Seventh 224 .0 6.775 244 .0 10 .613 
Eighth 236 .0 4.25 228 .0 7 .813 
Reading Sixth 41.0 1 .038 33 .0 -820 
Seventh 41.0 1 .068 43.0 2 .062 
Eighth 44.5 1.128 42.0 2 .256 
Arithmetic Sixth 48 .66 1.174 48 .0 .836 
Computation Seventh 53 .0 1 .296 55 .0 2 .039 
Eighth 46 .25 1 .430 52 .75 1.150 
Arithmetic Sixth 25 .66 .789 23 .75 .675 
Reasoning Seventh 31.0 1 .253 32.0 1 .253 
Eighth 27 .33 1 .085 26 .0 1 .504 
Sixth 45 .88 .628 35 .0 .871 
Usage Seventh 45 .5 1.179 44.5 1 .498 
Eighth 46 .8 .925 38 .0 2 .069 
Spelling Sixth 48 .71 1 .593 42 .2 1 .745 
Seventh 57.5 2 .486 74.0 5 .749 
Eighth 72.5 3.993 64 .25 2.929 














of the white group. This difference is. not reliable since its probable error 
is 3.34. Since the two groups are closely equated on the basis of mentality, 
one would probably expect them to achieve practically the same. In the 
eighth grade, the medians obtained from the 13 cases on the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Test show that the white group exceeds the Mexican group. The 
median difference of 5.25 months is not reliable, however, since its probable 
error is 4.06. 


When the total or composite score made on the achievement test is con- 
sidered, we find that the median of the sixth grade white group exceeds that 
of the Mexican group by 20.8 points. The probable error of this median 
difference, 5.19, indicates that there is a significant difference in the achieve- 
ment of the two groups, which is favorable to the white children. The ques- 
tion then arises as to whether this median difference of 20.8 points in achieve- 
ment is relatively greater or less than the median difference of 9.23 points in 
mental age. Or one may ask whether the white children achieve relatively 
greater or less in proportion to their mental ability than the Mexican children 
achieve in proportion to their mental ability. 
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This may be determined by dividing 20.8, the median difference of the 
achievement test, by 21.53, the quartile deviation of the white group, the 
result being .957 Q’s of the white group deviation from the difference of the 
two medians, keeping the white group constant. Where this method is used 
on the intelligence test, we find the deviation from the difference of these two 
medians to be 1.61 Q. These two Q’s are then used in Boynton’s formula for 
finding efficiency quotients. The white group was held constant, therefore 
the resulting efficiency quotient of 107 indicates that the Mexican group 
achieved relatively more than the white group, ability considered. One may 
also say that although eighty per cent of the white group exceed the median 
of the Mexican group in intelligence, only seventy-six per cent of the white 
group exceed the median of the Mexican group in achievement. 

In the seventh grade we find practically the same difference in the medians 
of the total score made on the achievement test except that the difference of 
20 points is in favor of the Mexican group. In spite of the smallness of the 
two groups, the probable error of the median difference, 5.20, shows that the 
sampling is sufficient to point to the fact that in comparable situations one 
could expect the Mexican group to make a better scholastic record than the 
white group, if comparably measured. Further, the fact that the Mexican 
group achieved more than the white group in spite of a slightly lower mental 
age should be considered. The efficiency quotient of 110, still using the white 
group as the criterion, also shows that the Mexican group is achieving more 
in relation to its mental ability than is the white group. 


In the eighth grade the median of the white group exceeds that of the 
Mexican group by 8 points on the total achievement test score. The probable 
error of this median difference is 8.88, making it unreliable. The two groups 
achieve in approximately the same ratio in relation to their mental ability, the 
Mexican efficiency quotient being 100. 

In the sixth grade, in reading ability, the median difference of 8 with its 
prohable error of 1.32 shows that there is a difference in reading achievement 
of the two groups in favor of the white children. However, the efficiency 
quotient of 106 for the Mexican group, as compared to the 100 for the white 
group, indicates that the Mexican group exceeds the white group in the degree 
of reading achievement when consideration is given to the mentality of each. 
The median difference in reading ability in the seventh and eighth grades are 
small and unreliable. Yet in both grades the Mexican groups achieve more 
in proportion to their mental ability than do the white groups, the efficiency 
quotients of the Mexican groups being 107 and 102 for the seventh and eighth 
grades respectively. 

In arithmetic computation the differences between the median scores of 
the two racial groups of the sixth and seventh grades are small and unreliable. 
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The efficiency quotients of 118 and 106 for the two Mexican groups, however, 
indicate that they are working at a higher level of achievement, scholastic 
potentiality considered, than are the white groups. A definite difference is 
shown to exist in the eighth grade in arithmetic computation, favorable to 
the Mexican group. In ratio of achievement the Mexican group far exceeds 
that of the white group, with efficiency quotient of 124. 

In arithmetic reasoning the difference between the median scores of the 
white and Mexican groups in all grades is small and statistically unreliable 
in each case. The efficiency quotients of 115, 104, and 102 for the Mexican 
groups of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, respectively, show that the 
average Mexican child has achieved more than the average white child when 
consideration is given to the scholastic potentiality, or mental ability, of each. 

The result of the language usage test indicate that the Mexican groups in 
all three grades achieve relatively less than the white groups. This is shown 
by the low Mexican efficiency quotients of 87, 99, and 73 for the three grades, 
respectively. In the sixth and eighth grades the median difference between 
the two racial groups are quite definite and reliable. In the seventh grade the 
median difference is small and unreliable. 

The median differences on the spelling test were all unreliable because of 
the large probable errors. The Mexican groups of the sixth and seventh 
grades achieved relatively higher than the white groups, with efficiency 
quotients of 112 and 121 for the two grades, respectively. The eighth grade 
racial groups achieved practically in the same ratio, mental potentiality con- 
sidered, the Mexican efficiency quotient being 100. 


TABLE II 
CORRELATIONS OF INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT TEST ScoREs* 














KvuHLMANN— SrxtH GRADE SEVENTH GRADE E1cutH GRADE 
ANDERSON 
WITH 
WHITE MEXICAN | WHITE | MEXICAN | WHITE MEXICAN 
Total Ach. 49+ .06 | 53+ .06] 58+ .11 70+ 06 | 23% 181). 73+ © 
Reading 43+ .07| 534.06 | .224.15 | 374.14] 214.18] 55+ .13 


Arithmetic Com. | .16+ .08 | .41+ .08 | .0O+ .22| 48+ .12 | .384.16] 41+ .16 
Arithmetic Reas | .36+ .07 | .334+ .07 | .344.14| 614.10 | 024.19] .48+ .14 
Lang. Usage 29+ .08 | .49+ .06 | .464 .12 | .724 .08 | 104.17 | .60+ .12 
Spelling 37+ .07 | 414 .07 | .754 .07 | 65+ .09 | 254.18] .71+4 .09 























*All correlations and their probable errors are shown in the nearest two decimal places. 
In the computation of the probable error for the .00 relationship shown in the seventh 
grade, the correlation was carried to four decimals and was — .0005. 
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Table II shows the correlations of the total score and of each j-art of the 
achievement test with the intelligence test. 

A general interpretation of the correlations on the total achievement score 
and all parts of the achievement test is that a fair degree of relationship 
exists between ability to score on the intelligence test and ability to score on 
the achievement test. The sixth grade is more consistent in this definite 
relationship than either of the other grades. The correlations as a whole 
show that the Mexican groups are more consistent and show higher correlations 
than the white groups in all three grades. 


A table of efficiency quotients for thase of high, average, and low 
intelligence was compiled for all grades and both racial groups. This table 
revealed the fact that in almost every case on each part of the achievement 
test the inferior children seem to achieve more in proportion to their mental 
ability than the superior children, but this is not found in one racial group to 
the exclusion of the other racial group. As a whole there is so little difference 
between the white and Mexican groups in efficiency of achievement at different 
intelligence levels that it is insignificant. 

On the basis of the analysis of all data obtained, the following conclusions 
were reached : 

1. The Mexican groups in all three grades achieved more in proportion to 
their mental ability than the white groups on all parts of the achieve- 
ment test except language usage. 

2. The relative achievement of the Mexican groups was greatest on the 
arithmetic computation test followed closely by the relative achievement 
on the spelling test. 

3. The Mexican groups in all three grades showed higher and more con- 
sistent correlation coefficients than the white groups between ability to 
score on the intelligence test and ability to score on the achievement 
test. 

4. The sixth grade Mexican group showed most consistent and definite 
relationships on all parts of the achievement test. 

5. On the whole the inferior pupils, according to their tested mental ability, 
of both white and Mexican groups in each grade were working more 
up to their capacity than were the superior pupils, but there was no 
appreciable difference in efficiency of achievement between the white 
and Mexican groups at various intelligence levels. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPER IN THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS ACCREDITED BY THE 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


T. H. SCHUTTE 
Woman’s College of Alabama 
and 
CLARENE ELIZABETH LINCOLN 
Woman’s College of Alabama 








When one considers that, in the world at large, the press plays such an 
important part in forming opinion and creating ideals, it is to be expected 
that this form of activity, the school newspaper, should and would be incor- 
porated into school life. One may expect better newspapers only when citizens 
are educated from early school years to demand the best elements of journal- 
ism. 


Terry, Roemer, Allen, Fretwell, McKown, and others have written well 
and extensively on various phases of extracurricular activities. In scanning 
such literature one finds certain objectives mentioned for the school news- 
papers. Some of the major objectives may well be set forth here in brief 
resume : 

(1) To develop a direct forceful style in writing. 

(2) To develop correctness in spelling, punctuation, use of grammar and 
diction. 

(3) To serve as a means of correlating the work of the various courses in 
school. 

(4) To provide a means of correlating the work of the various courses 
and departments. 

(5) To facilitate vocational training and vocational education. 

(6) To develop such desirable character traits as responsibility, critical 
judgment, punctuality, group co-operation, and honesty. 

(7) To serve as a drive of motive to master definitely the content of 
courses in the curriculum since a high degree of accuracy is demanded 
in the newspaper articles. 

(8) To serve as an instrument to enhance social solidarity, within the 
school and between the school and the community. 

(9) To provide an effective medium of communication for professional 
and other material for the school authorities. 

(10) To serve as an agency to develop a taste for better newspapers. 

(11) To serve as an agency to render more effective vocational and edu- 

cational guidance. 
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These and other objectives are set forth in educational literature for the 
high school newspaper. We may well ask whether or not the objectives are 
attained. 

While a very exhaustive and extensive survey and study would need to 
be made to give an indisputable answer to the question raised, a briefer survey 
of the conditions may throw much light on the place and value of the high 
school newspaper. 

In this study information was secured mainly from two sources (a) a 
questionnaire sent to 1,193 public and private secondary schools, and (b) a 
study of the content of the newspapers submitted by the various schools. 
Sixty-four and three-tenths per cent of the schools replied to the questionnaire, 
that is 778 of the total number circularized. Of these, 259, or approximately 
21.7%, of the secondary schools in the Southern Association publish news- 
papers. Of the eleven Southern States included in the study, Texas had the 
greatest number of schools replying to the questionnaire and also had the 
greatest number of schools issuing newspapers. While South Carolina ranked 
lowest in number of accredited schools, in number of schools replying to the 
questionnaire and number of schools publishing school newspapers. 

Texas ranks first in the number of accredited public schools, Kentucky 
ranks first in private accredited schools, while South Carolina is at the bottom 
of the list in both public and private schools. Twenty-three and six-tenths 
per cent of the total number of public schools investigated and 25.5% of the 
private schools investigated publish newspapers. The data were tabulated 
separately for public and private four-year high schools, senior high schools, 
and junior-senior high schools. 

In the study schools were also grouped as to size of enrollment. In each 
group, arranged on the basis of enrollment, the four-year high school was 
the predominant type of school, and this type of school also had the highest 
frequency in school paper publication. The highest school paper publication 
was reached in the four-year high schools enrolling from 150 to 499 pupils— 
for the public schools. For the private schools the four-year high school was 
also the most popular type, but the greatest frequency of newspaper publica- 
tion was found in the group enrolling from 50 to 149 pupils. This condition 
seems logical since the tendency is for private schools to have enrollments 
lower than public schools of equal merit. 

Sectional Distribution of Schools —When the whole area was divided into 
its natural geographic sections, namely, the Upper South, Deep South, and 
West South, the largest number of both public and private secondary schools 
publishing newspapers fall in the Upper South group with 67 and 76 schools 
respectively. The smaller size school (50-149 pupils) published the greatest 
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TABLE I 
PuBLIC AND PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS PUBLISHING NEWSPAPERS 


ScHooLts HavinGc PAPERS 
PUBLIC PRIVATE 
11 1 
27 1 
15 5 
15 
19 
12 
22 
7 
16 
52 
18 


Total 214 45 


number of papers in the private schools (greatest frequency 17), while the 
average size schools (150-499 pupils) published the greatest number of papers 
in the public schools (82 highest frequency). In the Deep South the highest 
frequency (35) of publication is found in the average size school (150 to 
499 pupils). 

Management of the School Paper——The organizations responsible for the 
publication of the school paper are rather numerous, representing a variety 
of school units and in some instances rather unique, as for example the study 
hall supervisor and the librarian. 

Of the two hundred fourteen public secondary schools publishing school 
papers, 182 schools, or 85%, gave complete data regarding the organization 
responsible for the publication of the paper. The remaining thirty-two give 
no data or insufficient data in this respect. The questionnaire revealed twenty- 
seven types of organization assuming responsibility for the publication of 
the paper. They appear in descending order of frequency: (1) English de- 
partment, (2) class in journalism, (3) journalism club, (4) senior class, 
(5) newspaper staff, (6) English department and journalism class, (7) 
adviser and newspaper staff, (8) whole school, (9) adviser, (10) student 
council, (11) English and commercial departments, (12) press club, (13) 
junior class, (14) English and printing departments, (15) special organiza- 
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tions, (16) strictly extra-curricular, (17) principal and adviser, (18) his- 
tory department, (19) journal club and adviser, (20) English department 
and adviser, (21) English department, staff, and adviser, (22) study hall 
supervisor, (23) journal club and newspaper staff, (24) librarian, (25) 
sophomore class, (26) local paper, (27) adviser, newspaper staff, and English 
and science departments. A range of one to fifty-seven schools use one or 
more of the various organizations or combinations listed assuming publica- 
tion responsibility. The highest frequency (57 schools) is found with the 
English department. The last ten in the list of sources responsible for pub- 
lication have a frequency of one only. 

While the organizations sponsoring the publication of the school paper 
in the private secondary schools are less extensive, they are no less unique in 
kind. The following is a list of the organizations sponsoring the school paper, 
which in itself is somewhat typical and what one should expect to find in the 
private schools: English department, (2) adviser and newspaper staff, (3) 
English department and adviser, (4) senior class, (5) press club, (6) com- 
mercial department, (7) publications committee, (8) self-perpetuating board, 
(9) faculty, (10) faculty and newspaper staff, (11) administration and 
newspaper staff (12) alternate between sophomore and junior classes. 

The English department is the most frequently used organization by both 
public and private secondary schools, fifty-seven and eleven schools re- 
spectively. In the sectional division of the states the English department is 
used the greatest number of times in the Upper South and the Deep South, 
while the class in journalism has the greatest frequency in the West South 
for the public schools. The English department predominates in all three 
sections in the private schools. Again the English department has the highest 
frequency of sponsorship in each type of public and private school (four- 
year high school, senior high school, and junior-senior high school). This is 
also true for each type of school based on size of enrollment, except that the 
schools enrolling 1,000 or more pupils give the highest frequency of sponsor- 
ship to the class in journalism. 

Staff Selection—The manner of selecting the newspaper staff in the public 
schools is as varied and unique as is true for the organizations assuming 
responsibility for publication. There are twenty-seven different methods of 
selecting the staff, with a range of one to forty-six schools using the different 
procedures. The procedure, students elect, has the highest frequency (46 
schools), while fifteen different procedures have a frequency of one school. 
In the private school group there are eleven different modes of selecting the 
staff with a range of one to nine in a total number of thirty-five schools re- 
porting. A frequency of nine schools is found for the procedures students 
elect and faculty appoints. Thus there seems to be a greater tendency in the 
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private schools than in the public schools to utilize the faculty appointing 
power in staff selection. 

The procedure, students elect, reaches its greatest frequency in schools of 
one hundred fifty to four hundred ninety-nine pupils in both public and 
private schools. Comparing the methods of staff selection by sections, the 
students elect procedure predominates in both the Upper and Deep South 
sections, while the method of the journal head appoints predominates in the 
West South. There is no predominant procedure used by the private sec- 
ondary schools. 

Qualifications for Staff Membership—The great degree of subjectivity 
in this matter is revealed by the requirements popularity and journalistic 
ability as criteria for staff membership qualification. Journalistic ability has 
the greatest frequency of mention in both public and private four-year sec- 
ondary schools. This qualification finds its greatest frequency in the five 
hundred to one thousand enrollment group in the public secondary schools. 
The same frequency (11 schools) in the 150 to 499 enrollment class is given 
to excellence in scholarship and excellence in English. Table II gives a rather 
condensed but comprehensive view of qualifications demanded. 


TABLE II 
























































QUALIFICATIONS DEMANDED OF STAFF MEMBERS FOR SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPERS 

QUALIFICATIONS OF STAFF MEMBERSHIP _.. ‘omen k...5...an 
1. Journalistic ability 36 9 
2. Excellence in Scholarship and social attitude 27 1 
3. General good work 26 6 
4. Scholastic excellence 22 3 
5. Excellence in English 20 7 
6. Bea senior 13 1 
7. Faculty Endorsement 8 2 
8. Pass three subjects 4 1 
9. Recommendation of English and Journal Depts. 4 

10. Pass four subjects 2 

11. Complete on year of Journalism 2 

12. Competetive examination 1 

13. Member of literary society 1 
14. One hundred quality points 1 

15. Popularity 1 
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Means of Support——Again we find a great variation in the procedures 
used to support the school newspapers financially. However, most of these 
means of support are used rather sparingly as is seen from Table III. 


TABLE Il 
PuBLIC AND PRIVATE SECONDARY ScHOOLS USING ONLY ONE SOURCE 
TO FINANCE NEWSPAPERS 









































Source OF FINANCE PUBLIC SCHOOLS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
1. Local Paper—Gratis 26 
2. Pupil Subscription 21 3 
3. Advertising 10 2 
4. School Budget 6 2 
5. Sale of paper 4 
6. Solicitation 3 1 
7. Board of Education 1 
8. Teacher 1 
9. Parent Teacher Association 1 
10. Journalism Class 1 
Total 74 8 











From the above table we readily see that single means of support are not 
numerous. A combination of means of support is the rule. But for 121 
schools using a combination of means of support we find only four com- 
binations which appear eight times or oftener for the public schools, while 
for 26 private schools only one combination is found oftener than two times; 
that is, pupil subscription and advertising, which appears 16 times. For the 
public schools pupil subscription and advertising appears 61 times; pupil sub- 
scription and solicitation, 14 times; advertising and sale of paper, 10 times; 
and pupil subscription, advertising, and a variety of school activities, 8 times. 

In the sectional classification the local paper is used the greatest number 
of times by schools using a single means of paper support in the Upper South 
and Deep South sections with the West South using the pupil subscription 
means the greatest number of times. However, the pupil subscription and 
advertising source is most frequently used in all three sections and also by 
practically all classes and types of school. 

Subscription Price —The questionnaire did not reveal facts so completely 
as in many other respects, only 101 public schools and 16 private schools 
supplied adequate data. Of this number the subscription price a semester 
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having the greatest frequency (34 schools) in the public school group is 
twenty-five cents, and in the private schools, fifty cents a semester (10 schools). 
The subscription price a semester in the public schools falls within a range of 
five cents to one dollar, with a median price at twenty-five cents a semester, 
and the upper quartile falling at forty cents, and the lower quartile at twenty 
cents a semester. 

The subscription price a semester in the private schools falls within a 
range of twenty-five cents to two dollars and fifty cents with the median falling 
at fifty cents, the upper quartile at one dollar and the lower quartile at forty- 
five cents. 

The subscription price of twenty-five cents a semester predominates in 
each of the three types of public schools, reaching its greatest frequency (23 
schools) in the four-year high school type. The twenty-five cents a semester 
subscription price also has the greatest frequency for the various groups of 
schools considered from the standpoint of enrollment with Group III (150 to 
499 pupils) having the highest frequency (15 schools). The subscription 
price of fifty cents a semester has the greatest frequency in the private schools 
of each size and type, reaching the highest frequency in the four-year high 
school (8 schools), four of these schools falling in Group III (150 to 499 
pupils). Furthermore, the subscription rates of twenty-five cents and fifty 
cents a semester for the public and private secondary schools maintain for all 
three of the geographic sections. 

Means of Printing—tThere are four different means utilized for printing 
the school paper : the school print shop, the local printer, the job printer, and 
students mimeographing. There is a wide range of cost for each of these. 
The local printer is utilized by the largest number (65) of public schools, and 
the job printer has the greatest frequencies (26) among the private schools. 

The four-year high school leads in the type of public schools utilizing each 
source of printing, with the local printer and job printer each having a fre- 
quency of thirty-six schools. The same type of school among the private 
group leads in the same sources of printing with a frequency of five and 
twenty-one schools respectively. Group III (150 to 499 pupils) leads in each 
source of printing among the public schools, with the local printer dominating, 
with thirty-four schools; Group II (50 to 149 pupils) predominates in each 
source of printing among the private schools with the job printer having a 
frequency of twelve. 

The job printer leads in the Upper and West South sections with a fre- 
quency of twenty-seven and twenty-one respectively, while the local printer is 
utilized with the greatest frequency (30 schools) in the Deep South for the 


public schools. The job printer is used almost entirely by all the private 
schools in each of the sections. 
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ForM AND CHARACTER OF PAPERS 


Types of Newspapers.—There are five types of papers: the printed news- 
paper form, the printed pamphlet, the mimeographed pamphlet, the mimeo- 
graphed sheet, and combined with the local paper. In the public secondary 
schools there is a range for the types of papers published from twelve to 
sixty-five with the mimeographed type having the lowest frequency (12) and 
the printed newspaper form having the highest frequency (65). For the 
private secondary schools the range is from one to nineteen with the mimeo- 
graphed and printed forms ranking lowest and highest respectively. 

Frequency of Publication —The bi-weekly leads in both the public and 
private school groups as a whole. Among the public school groups the four- 
year high schools, Group III (150 to 499 pupils), publishes the greatest num- 
ber of newspaper (50) with the monthly having the greatest frequency (15). 
Among the private schools, the four-year high school, Group II (50 to 149 
pupils), publishes the greatest number (15) of newspapers, with the monthly 
having the greatest frequency (5). 

Size and Arrangement.—There is an outstanding absence of uniformity 
as to size and arrangement of papers. In the range from an 8% x 7 inch 
page to a 24 x 17% inch page, in the public schools, thirty-one different sized 
pages are found. The weekly paper is represented at both extremes, 8% x 7 
inches and 24 x 17% inches, for the public schools, with the 114% x 8% inch 
page having the greatest frequency. The 11% x 8% inch page has the 
highest frequency (19 schools) in the total publications. 

In the range from an 11% x 8% inch page to a 19 x 15% inch page in 
the private schools thirteen different sized papers are found. The monthly 
paper is represented at both extremes, with the 12%4 x 8% inch page and the 
16% x 12% inch page. 

The newspapers vary in number of pages from one to fifty in the public 
schools. The four-page has the greatest frequency in the weekly, the bi- 
weekly, and monthly papers. Five public schools have a one-page paper. In 
the private schools the numbers of pages vary from four to thirty-two. The 
four-page paper has the greatest frequency in the bi-weekly and monthly 
papers. 

The number of columns in the papers of the public schools varies from 
one to eight with the five-column paper leading in the weekly and bi-weekly 
and the four-column paper leading in the monthly. Thirty-nine public schools 
publish four-paged, five-columned papers. For the private schools the number 
of columns varies from one to six with the five-column paper having the 
greatest frequency (5 schools) in the weekly. Nine private schools publish 
the four-paged, five-columned paper. 
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Press Membership—An examination of the papers reveals as great 
variation in press membership as in size of paper. Forty-three public sec- 
ondary school papers and eight private secondary school papers are members 
of twenty-five different press associations. The National Scholastic Press 
Association has the largest number (8 papers) of members in the public sec- 
ondary schools and the Kentucky High School Press Association has the 
largest number (3 papers) of members in the private school group. Alabama 
and South Carolina have no papers that have membership in a press associa- 
tion. 

ConTENT ANALYSIS OF THE NEWSPAPERS 


Twenty-five subject-matter divisions were selected as representative of 
the material published in the school newspaper. In no case were all of the 
subject-matter divisions found in a paper. Advertisements, athletics, and 
literary attempts of pupils consume the greatest average per cent of space, 
17.97%, 14.5%, and 9.35% respectively. Local interests, exchanges, special 
weeks, and guidance consume the least space in all papers with a total average 
per cent of 2.45%, 1.13%, 3.35%, and 1.99% respectively. The private sec- 
ondary school papers give only an average of 5.2% and 3.3% of space to 
faculty news, departments, and features. 

Advertisements tend to appear on the last page of all the papers. If 
advertising is extensive, some appears on the second and third pages. The 
range of materials advertised is extensive, much of which could by no stretch 
of the imagination make an appeal to the high school student. 

The athletic advertisement is almost uniformly placed on the third page of 
all the four-page papers and near the last page in all others. Football, basket 
ball, and baseball get the greatest emphasis. 

The regularity of mention of clubs and organizations is indicative of 
pronounced interest in these organizations. Cartoons are rare in ail the papers, 
while pictures are found rather frequently of pupils participating in some 
important event. The editorials generally appear on the second page of the 
papers and deal with school spirit, scholarship, and local conditions frequently. 
Outstanding departmental innovations and novel and unique arrangement of 
various phases of school interests are grouped under departments and features. 
School activities of the faculty appear most frequently under faculty news. 
Articles of a guidance nature are conspicuous by their absence in all the papers. 
The humorous sections of the papers are representative of high school pupil’s 
interests and ideas of the ludicrous. Romantic relations of pupils and teacher- 
pupil “boners” are most representative. Very few articles of local interest 
are found. In spite of the theoretical trend to eliminate literary attempts 
from the newspapers in the secondary schools, this subject-matter division 
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has a rank of third place in average per cent of space. Pupils attaining emi- 
nence in athletic, scholastic and artistic phases of school activities tend to 
receive special attention in the newspaper reports. A small amount of space 
is devoted to special weeks in the public secondary school papers only. 

Conclusions and Summary.—(1) Less space should be devoted to (a) 
advertising, (b) athletics, (c) mention of particular types of pupils as the 
athletic and the official group. Here a more democratic attitude ought well be 
adopted. (2) A greater per cent of space could well be given to (a) alumni 
news and activities, (b) pictures and items of meritorious work, (c) creative 
work, (b) department news and items, (e) editorials, (f) faculty news and 
items, (g) educational and vocational guidance, (h) community interests, 
(i) scholarship and other worth-while achievements. (3) The type of humor 
could well be improved upon. (4) Better means of financing the school paper 
should be devised. Too much is now done by advertising. (5) A more 
definite policy as to sponsorship of the school paper might well be worked out. 
(6) Greater care should be exercised in selecting the name of the paper. (7) 
School newspapers tend to have a loftier tone than that of the general news- 
paper. In this respect the school should seek to elevate the public in its 
desires. (8) More definite use should be made of the school paper to educate 
the American public as to the aims, policies, and aspirations of the school. 














BUILDING INTEREST GUIDES FOR JUNIOR 
CITIZENS 





J. C. MATTHEWS 
HAROLD BRENHOLTZ 
State Teachers College, Denton, Texas 


Many have caught the spirit of progress toward a planned and planning 
society, and many have contributed much toward a definite plan. However, 
there is a tendency for teachers and adults in general to include in their 
planning only the academic training of the junior citizens whom they er- 
roneously speak of as the “citizens of tomorrow.” This article is offered as 
an additional aid in securing a specific, definite program to aid in attaining 
the objectives of democracy as they have been presented by the great thinkers 
who have interpreted visions of these objectives. 


PLANNING FuncTIONAL-AcTiIvity INTEREST GUIDES 


A democracy of Creative Change will become a reality only when func- 
tional activities and interests are actually written into the curriculum which 
is used in educating the junior citizens of that democracy. The teacher is the 
curriculum ; therefore, functional activities and interests must be written into 
the lives of the teachers in training. 

“If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had been 
churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces.” Brought up to date, this 
means that were we to apply the best we now know about educating children, 
the world could be nothing short of re-made. We have lacked a program for 
putting into the actual educational procedure the best philosophies and edu- 
cational practices. These are often in libraries, but rarely in classrooms. 
Building Interest Guides is suggested as one method of getting these desirable 
theories and practices into the actual classroom—or rather to the meeting point 
of the two cooperating parties, the guide and the guided be this the classroom, 
the laboratory, the “libratory,” the “libratorium,” or upon the lakeside. The 
“Libratory” is a combination library and laboratory; the “libratorium” is a 
combination library, laboratory, and auditorium for the small group. 

Mark Twain is reported to have said: “Everybody is talking about the 
weather, but nobody is doing anything about it.” The same might truthfully 
be rewritten to read: “Everybody is talking about child interest and child 
activity, but very few are doing anything about it.” 

Now is the time to act. This century has already seen the worst war of 
history, and the worst economic, social, moral, and political depression of 
history. 
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Below are listed some steps for putting into the education of the children 
some of the accepted theories of education: 
. A title that denotes action and interest on the part of the junior citizen. 
. An interest story for the junior citizen. 
. Possible approaches and procedures for launching the Interest Guide. 
. A statement of several big socially significant ideals for the junior 
citizen. 
5. A list of objectives specifically stated in terms of interests, habits, ap- 
preciations, attitudes, skills, and knowledges. 
6. A suggestive list of many types of activities for the junior citizen. 
7. A list of interesting references for the junior citizen and for the teacher. 
8. Tworself-surveys of results, one for the junior citizen and one for the 
teacher. 
9. Suggested leads into other interests. 
10. A provision for alteration and change after the Interest Guide has been 
used. 


> wh 


Waitine Activity Interest Guipe TITLES 


The instructions for writing the titles are very simple. The titles should 
be based first upon some interest of children, or upon some material in which 
children can be interested. To do this, one must make a detailed study of 
children’s interests. A number of studies have been made in this field; but 
it is essential that the teacher make some first-hand studies, for in this manner 
it is possible to get personally acquainted with children and to know their in- 
terests at first hand. 


The second factor in judging the Interest Guide title is action—action on 
the part of the junior citizen. This is essential as a means of getting away 
from teaching a course “about” something, as we have been guilty of doing 
in the past. We must take out the “about” and insert the “do” before we 
shall have an activity democracy. Our social science “leaders” who have had 
our children “study about” the past in order to build a present and a future 
have been no less intelligent than the teachers of all other subjects. We have 
sinned, all. A simple illustration of the change from the old to the new in 
titles is changing from “Letter Writing” to “Writing Letters.” The first 
represents an “about-writing-letters” attitude; the second represents a “do- 
write-letters” attitude. This may appear too simple a change to be worthy of 
any consideration, but it is vital. The teacher who is unwilling to make a 
change as simple as this will never be a leader in the new social order; he 
will always be a pedagog, never a human engineer. 


The person who is unable to make an attractive, interesting title which 
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implies action on the part of the junior citizen will probably be unable to 
secure interest and activity when guiding educational progress of junior 
citizens. 
A list of suggested Interest Guide titles is given below. Some might well 
be used for each of several fields. It is impossible, for example, to draw a 
sharp line between those which would be good for the scientific interests and 
those which might well be used in the exploration of age interests. 
. Exploring the Beginning of My Community. 
. Planning and Operating a School Government. 
Campaigning for Good Health in Our City. 
Planning and Collecting Specimens for Our High School Museum. 
. Molding Public Sentiment by Publishing School News. 
. Helping Beautify and Improve My Home. 
. Bringing the Birds into Our Garden. 
. Making and Using a Library Corner in Our Room. 
Becoming Acquainted with Familiar American Songs. 
10. Setting Up and Maintaining an Amateur Weather Station. 
11. Finding the Way Past the Magazine Editor. 
12. Discovering How Plants and Animals Prepare for Winter. 


WOON AMN PWN 


WRITING THE INTEREST STORY 


The purpose of the interest story is to increase the interest which already 
exists and to produce interest where none exist. It should be written on the 
language level of the children whom it. is addressing. It may be read by the 
children ; it may be read or told to them. The paramount thing in the interest 
story is that it arouses the interest of the children and causes them to determine 
to engage in many of the activities of the Interest Guide. 

The interest story may be written in any number of ways. Here is a place 
for the teacher to show some originality. A few well-chosen questions may 
well be the first thing in the interest story. In an Interest Guide entitled 
“Making a Collection of Indian Relics,” the questions might be: 

1. Have you ever picked up any Indian arrowheads? 

2. Is there any Indian pottery in this country? 

3. Do you like museums ? 

4. Would you be interested in collecting a museum of relics of early 

American life ? 

The account of a dramatic event related to the Interest Guide may follow 
the questions. There is no field of human life that does not have its dramatic 
and striking moments. One of these told as a story, read or dramatized by the 
class, will give the Interest Guide a good start. Several are listed below: 
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1. The story of an Indian battle in this county. 

2. The story of a child who was taken captive by the Indians. 

3. The story of Chief Joseph and his tribe. 

4. The story of a brave Indian. 

In some Interest Guides the interest story may serve as one’s way of 
launching the problem. In this event the story may be brief and may not 
abound in subject matter. Here there would be much valuable material avail- 
able to the children outside of the interest story. In many interest stories it 
is well to include some facts and illustrations. Many schools will be limited 
in reference material; so it should be the duty of the person preparing the 
guide to include much information and material regarding the interest center. 
Charts, graphs, cartoons, illustrations, and lists of figures may well make up 
part of this work. 


RECOGNIZING AND STATING PossisLE APPROACHES TO INTEREST GUIDES 


There are none so blind as those who will not see. To the initiated, pos- 
sible approaches to interests of children are everywhere. To the uninitiated, 
possible approaches to interests of children are found only in textbooks, and 
these are often coupled more closely with the teacher’s interests than with the 
junior citizens’ interests. 

If the group has decided to commence an exploration of interests related 
to radio or electricity, the approach may be made from any of the following 
potentialities : 

1. Byrd is going to broadcast from the Little America base. 

2. A mention is made of an interesting program received over the radio. 

3. The group has prepared a program and one member suggests that it be 

given over the radio. 

4. A boy brings to class a piece of galena which he has secured. 

5. Reference is made to Marconi in a news report. 

6. Pieces of broken radio sets are placed in the laboratory. 


SeLectinc Major IDEALS 


Specific objectives are desirable, but it is essential that the major ideas be 
clearly defined. These may be called “Big Ideas” or Ideals, but they are es- 
sentially statements of the ideals considered necessary for a junior citizen. 

How many big ideas should be included in one Interest Guide? There is 
no definite answer which can be given to this question, but practice will probably 
indicate that from one to five or six will be found derisable. Too many will 
tend to confuse the student, and too few may omit some vital concepts. 
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The student should be encouraged to write some of the major ideas. One 
of the activities of a unit may be to state in one sentence the most striking or 
important idea which has been secured from the activities performed. Often 
children will find it desirable to express this as the “big idea.” 

For the interest guide, “Getting Acquainted With My Community,” the 
big idea might be, “There are some important, delightful, and interesting peo- 
ple right here in my home town, as well as in other places.” 


SELECTING OBJECTIVES 


The most talked-about thing and the least used thing in education is an 
objective. Volumes have been written about this subject, but few children 
have been educated by teachers who consciously, deliberately, and scientifically 
selected acceptable objectives. Because a few children who attended our 
schools have made successful men and women, we have assumed that our 
methods and objectives were perfect. 


An objective is a substantive, a thing which may be obtained by the citizen 
and then becomes a part of him. It is not the process of obtaining, and it is 
the student’s property when achieved. The teacher should not be emphasized 
in stating objectives. 

Objectives must be definite. A habit of honesty is no more attainable than 
mental training. It is essential that the student develop a habit of being honest 
in dealing with papers handed to the teacher. A general habit of honesty is 
just mind training in another guise. 

The academic discussion of the subject will be omitted here. For purposes 
of definiteness, a modified list is adapted from “Cardinal Principles” : 

1. Wise use of home time. 

2. Wise use of leisure time. 

3. Wise use of civic time. 

4. Wise use of vocational time. 


Obviously, the list overlaps and is probably incomplete. However, it pro- 
vides a point of departure ; and it is a list of generalities. Wise use of leisure 
time consists of certain definite habits, interests, skills, appreciations, and at- 
titudes. These in turn are achieved usually in relation to certain knowledges. 
Therefore, knowledge should not be omitted; but it should certainly not be 
admitted as equal to the other five. Since teachers have put so much emphasis 
on knowledge for so many generations, and with such poor results, it is 
deemed better to make a clear distinction lest the servant again usurp the 


position of the members of the family. Knowledge is only a servant; it is 
hot a master. 
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It is suggested that objectives be stated as follows: 

1. An interest in making a collection of Indian relics. 

2. An appreciation of our comfortable homes. 

3. A skill in recognizing the birds in our garden. 

For many years objectives have been stated as something which the teacher 
is to do, as: “To develop an interest in... ;” “To show... ;” and even 
“to inculcate... .” It is no wonder we have had a teacher-centered school. 


SeLectinc AcTIVITIES FoR A Democracy OF CREATIVE CHANGE 


Individual differences have shared honors with objectives in educational 
literature and have competed with objectives in the race for the attic in educa- 
tional use. The functional Interest Guide attempts to provide for individual 
differences, rather than to talk about them. It may not have been necessary 
to make all kinds of people to make a world, but they are all here, and we 
must either educate them or kill them. 

Cardinal Principles states three bases for educational practice in a de- 
mocracy. They are: 

1. The needs and interests of the child. 

2. The needs of society. 

3. The available knowledge of educational theory and practice. 

The person who succeeds in putting these three principles into the public 
schools of America will make a contribution. The activities of Interest Guides 
must be as varied in types as the population is. For a class of thirty pupils 
it is essential that at least thirty TYPES of activities be provided—not merely 
thirty activities. Activities must vary in type from whittling to writing essays, 
from closing windows to conjugating Latin verbs, from shop work to academic 
exercises. The first activity should usually be, “Make a list of the things you 
want to do and can do profitably,” or “Make a plan for doing this.” The 
remaining list of activities prepared by the teacher is suggestive only, and 
provides a ready source of reference and selection, rather than a prescribed 
course. It is certainly not essential that any one member of the class per- 
form all of the activities, nor is it essential that he be able to repeat all of the 
knowledge which is touched in all of the activities. The teacher should omit 
“study” and “learn” as activities and from the children’s interests make a list 
of activities such as those following : 

Make a plan for bringing birds into our garden. 

. Make suggestions regarding other activities that we wish to do. 
Select a color scheme for our assembly program. 

Dramatize the early history of our town. 

. Collect materials for an Indian museum. 
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6. Interview a pioneer of our community. 
7. Build a bird house for a pair of pigeons. 
8. Memorize our parts for the assembly program. 
9. Report on the meeting of the student council. 
10. Write a report on what our community is doing with the Housing Act. 
11. Prepare for a red-letter day to bring our activities to a climax. 
Teachers have usually been of the scholastic or academic type, and have 
forced their interests upon children. While academic interests may have had 
little harmful effect on us other than to deaden our sense of reality and in- 
crease our native inertia, they are a distinct menace to others. The teacher 
of children must be able to build, to collect, to construct, and to dramatize, as 
well as to read comfortably in the monastic seclusion of great libraries. Life 
is still real. 


SELECTING REFERENCES AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR JUNIOR CITIZENS 


The teacher is to lead into new fields and to provide such intructions as 
will make the trip most profitable with the fewest casualties. Our school 
libraries are full of books which were once considered essential for college 
libraries to make the courses “of college rank.” These books should no longer 
be tolerated in modern colleges. There are very few of these modern institu- 
tions, however. Within the past five years there has come from the press a 
wealth of references, books, magazines, and pamphlets, which renders the 
textbook by itself as obsolete as the barber’s service as a surgeon. It requires 
years of careful guidance to introduce the prospective teacher to these rich 
fields, and many teacher-training institutions are entirely overlooking this 
wealth of material. 

The teacher may make two lists of references, one for the teacher and one 
for the junior citizen. These lists should contain as many types of references 
as there are types of activities, and should contain all the information necessary 
for performing the activities. References to alphabetical and numbered lists 
will make the materials more accessible to children. 


A collection of pictures, charts, diagrams, magazines, and books should be 
made for each Interest Guide. If this is done, the teacher who goes to a school 
which has an inadequate library will not be like a doctor who approaches the 
patient for an operation, finds that he has no instruments, and allows the 
patient to die for lack of professional preparation. One practitioner is as 
guilty as the other. The difference is that the teacher is not tried for mal- 
practice and often repeats the offense. 

The second-hand book and magazine stores provide a fruitful source of 
pictures and excellent articles. It is regrettable that teachers find it necessary 
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to use commercial advertising, but the advertisements can be cut off and the 
pictures retained. 

Also, we certainly have not learned to use our government publications. 
Uncle Sam and our local colleges and commonwealths provide some valuable 
materials free. Often a year’s work can be secured for a three-cent stamp, 
as the folio of national park materials from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. The children may write for materials such as these. 


SURVEYING THE RESULTS 


When the guide on a nature trip has the group around the campfire at the 
evening meeting, it is well to make a survey of results of the day’s explorations. 


A. Gumper’s SuRVEY 


In order to determine progress, it is well for the guide to check points 
visited and to review the objectives of the day. This check may be made by 
asking questions regarding the objectives. Did we achieve this objective? 
How many members of the party achieved habits of careful observation for 
social data? This searching test will make a more careful guide for tomorrow 
and provide useful data for continued explorations. 

The questions might well take a form as follows: 

a. What per cent of the class formed specific habits of honesty in dealing 

with their classmates ? 

b. Was the objective of the appreciation of the beautiful in nature as 

exhibited on our school ground achieved by at least one pupil? 

c. How many members of the group secured improved attitudes toward 

their homes as places where they have duties as well as privileges? 

Each objective and big idea should be included in at least one question on 
this chart. 


B. Juntor Crtizen’s SuRVEY 


This survey may well consist of new type questions, checks sheets, and 
some conventional evaluations. However, this does not mean that the person 
guiding the group subscribes to this type of evaluation. The sheets may be 
used as activities and for supervised exploring work when desirable. 

The program at the end of the formal use of the Interest Guide serves as 
an excellent opportunity for evaluation. Materials which have been con- 
structed may be exhibited; poems which have been written may be read, and 
written or selected materials may be dramatized. The audience will assist in 
evaluating, unconsciously. 
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After all, the evaluation or results of the survey of the work should be 
based on things actually done, rather than upon things learned. 


Finpinc Leaps Out 


When one peak of interest has been explored, it is desirable to find a 
road or lead out to the next. This road may be in the form of a trail over 
mountains or a pass between them. It may even be a cave or tunnel through 
a mountain. As in the case of “leads in,” the experienced guide finds little 
trouble in detecting “leads out.” Great skill and much training are essential 
before the best trail is easily and surely selected. 

Some samples are: 

In the Interest Guide, “Building Model Aircraft,” a boy may find that the 
Acron was constructed of an aluminum alloy. This discovery might easily 
lead to “An Exploration of the World of Metals,” or it might lead to “Solving 
the Aluminum Riddle.” 

If a member of a group has completed making a crystal radio, a lead might 
be found into a larger interest of “communicating with our Neighbors.” 


CHANGING INTEREST GUIDES 


The one unchanging thing in human life and human society is the need 
for change. Lives, nations, and civilizations have gone down in defeat because 
they did not provide for change. 

The day when the professor can safely use his father’s notes, or those 
which he obtained in college years ago, has passed; but regrettably, the pro- 
fessor who attempts to teach by this method has not passed and does not know 
that his day is gone. His institution is suffering and may be even now, be- 
yond repair. Bacon said: “He who will not use new remedies must expect 
new evils, for time is the greatest innovator. . . . A forward retention of 
tradition is more turbulent than an innovation.” 

One of the activities may be, “List changes which should be made in this 
exploration,” or “List changes which you think will occur in this field in the 
next ten years,” or “Plan the type of machine which you imagine will have 
been made or discovered.” While change is suggested as the last activity of 
the Interest Guide, this feature must be written into the entire work—the 
title, the objectives, the activities, and the evaluation. 











EDITORIAL 


AT NEW YEAR’S 


A favorite formula for an educational address is the presentation in 
parallel columns of schools, say of the gay nineties, and those of today. The 
implications and conclusions are that those were very bad and these are very 
good. This is an inversion of a favorite formula of the political spellbinder 
who yearns for a return to the faiths and practices of the founding fathers. 
The educational optimist is more nearly right than the political pessimist. 
But the parallel educational columns in the hands of an expert optimist usually 
tell the wrong story, usually indicate the naive assumption of an abrupt arrival 
at perfection. A new model of an automobile may be brought out in haste 
and with some assurance of satisfactory performance. Give the farmers of 
the Middle West a little notice and they can, barring droughts, produce an 
amazing corn crop. A great building may rise to completion within a year. 
When men get in a hurry it takes only nine years to finish an enormous project 
like the Panama Canal. But these are affairs of matter. The affairs of the 
spirit may not move forward with such dispatch. The mind of man discovers 
the laws of chemistry and mechanics with relative ease, but the laws of its own 
progress are revealed only glimpse by glimpse and these glimpses accumulate 
into dependable genneralizations with terrifying slowness. We reach spiritual 
truth by this slow accumulation of glimpses, not by sudden sunbursts of 
revelation. The concept of “Freedom” had been in process of forming for 
centuries when Rousseau was born. The current estimate of individual dif- 
ferences was forecast by the parable of the talents. Mr. Dewey in the early 
years of the Twentieth Century wrote the arresting sentence, “The School Is 
Life,” but long before that another arresting sentence had been written— 
“The Kingdom of Heaven Is in the Midst of Life.” 


The schools of the somber eighties and gay nineties were lighted by some 
of these glimpses. There has been some further accumulation of light for the 
schools of the turbulent thirties. Of course children are better heated, and 
better seated, and better fanned, and better fed. Textbooks are richer, and 
the teachers have been more places and studied in more schools. But much of 
this suggests mainly mechanical progress. Men who labor to discover truth 
and to lead others in the paths of discovery should be patient men, wise men, 
aware of the slowness of spiritual growth, but finding in that slowness an even 
greater challenge for continued and consecrated effort. 
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LIBRARY EDUCATION 





Library in Educational Literature 
The School Library's Future 

In the field of reading research no name 
is more important than Douglas Waples. 
With Ralph W. Tyler he studied What 
people want to read about, and developed 
a technique for measuring group reading 
interests that is valid and reliable. In a 
recent article’ Dr. Waples undertakes to 
chart the school library’s course on the 
basis of his technique and of Professor 
Ogburn’s ten social trends, selected as 
bearing specifically on reading and libra- 
ries. With his general conclusion, that the 
facts of individual and group differences 
used to solve other curricular problems be 
applied to the school library in the light 
of social trends, there can be no quarrel. 

A question which might be asked, how- 
ever, relates to the implications drawn 
from Miss Butler’s study, that the chances 
of making every adolescent enjoy good 
books is slim. The school library is itself 
such a recent phenomena and is as yet so 
little developed, both from the standpoint 
of equipment and as an integrating force, 
that any comparison with the appeal of 
other agencies would necessarily neglect 
accessibility as a factor. Is it not just pos- 
sible that young people’s lack of interest 
in good reading is traceable to the text- 
book method still largely employed even 
in the more progressive secondary schools? 
Indeed, is not the fact, that “serious read- 
ers in most times and places are a highly 
selected group,” itself a product of “libra- 
ryless” education of the past, and to a 
large extent of the present? Perhaps it 
is sheer optimism to believe that the num- 
ber of people both able and willing to 
learn of life by reading . . .” can be in- 





*Waples, Douglas. The future possibili- 
ties of the school library. High School 
teacher 10:267-68. November, 1934. 


creased, but such optimism is essential to 
the school library movement itself. 


The Story-Book Dictionary 

An attractive problem for the scientific 
student of psychology and education is 
suggested by Dr. Thorndike:* “. . . plan- 
ning a book by the use of which pupils 
in Grades 5 to 9 can increase their knowl- 
edge of the meanings of words...” How 
many school dictionaries, for example, 
give thought to the attractiveness of their 
format in terms of, let us say, Kurt 
Wiese’s illustrated juveniles? How many 
of the dictionary publishers conceive of 
their products in competition with other 
supplementary school reading? © Why 
should a dictionary conform to the library 
science definition of a reference book as 
one which is never read through from 
cover to cover? In short, why shouldn’t 
the dictionary be as fascinating reading 
for the school child as any story-book? 
The chances are it will be as soon as Dr. 
Thorndike’s new dictionary is off the 


_ press. 


Land Grant College Library Facilities 

In collaboration with Dr. Alvin C. 
Eurich, the author of a new volume deal- 
ing with the problems of land-grant col- 
leges* has prepared a chapter devoted to 
an analysis of the libraries of fourteen 
representative institutions under five head- 
ings—the library committee, fiscal support, 
buildings, book supply and use, and rela- 
tion of main to departmental libraries. In 
general the findings add very little new 
information to that included in Librarian 


*Thorndike, E. L. /mproving the ability 
to read. ‘Teachers college record 36:1-19, 
123-44, 229-41. Oct.-Dec., 1934. 

*Johnson, P. O. Aspects of land grant 
college education, with special reference to 
the University of Minnesota. 1934. Chap- 
ter 4. 
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Chares Brown’s adequate study contained 
in the U. S. Office of education’s survey 
of 1930. One significant observation, how- 
ever, points out that the lack of a uniform 
system of accounting and a standardized 
terminology prevents a more valid com- 
parison of libraries. Both of these defects 
will probably be remedied by the work 
now under way of two library committees. 


Library in the Elementary School 
A Teachers College, Columbia univer- 
sity, dissertation‘ devoted to a study of 
children’s reading and the elementary 
school library suggests that teachers can 
profitably use the following methods for 
stimulating interest in reading: Encourage 
children to purchase books, make selec- 
tions for the reading table, assist in run- 
ning the library, earn money to purchase 
books, make trips to the public library, 

make needed equipment for the library. 





Library Instruction for Teachers 

A joint committee representing the As- 
sociation of American Teachers Colleges 
and the American Library Association has 
been appointed to study the problem of 
providing library instruction for students 
in teacher training institutions. Miss 
Lucile F. Fargo, Research Associate in 
the Columbia University School of Library 
Service, and formerly Director of the 
Peabody Library School, will direct the 
study which will be made during the pres- 
ent academic year. In connection with the 
study, Miss Fargo is to conduct a seminar 
for library teachers in teacher training in- 
stitutions. 

The results of Miss Fargo’s study will 
be watched with interest both by educa- 
tionists and by librarians. For some time, 
there has been a growing feeling that our 
teachers and principals know too little 
about the library. There have been some 
litrarians, too, who have felt their profes- 


“Boney, C. DeWitt. A study of library 
reading in the primary grades. Teachers 
college, Columbia university, Contributions 
to education, no. 578. 
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sional training agencies began at the wrong 
end when they set out to train an army 
of professional school librarians to create 
school library service for willing and un- 
willing teachers and administrators. After 
ali, came the query, is the school library 
an end in itself, or is it a means to im- 
prove teaching on the secondary and ele- 
mentary levels? If it is the latter, ob- 
viously, the teachers and school adminis- 
trators must be taken in on the ground 
floor. Before the library can become a 
part of the teacher’s teaching equipment, 
the teacher must know a little more about 
the library than she has an opportunity 
to learn in the average teachers college. 
To determine just how much the teacher 
needs to know, and how much the teach- 
ers college should give her by way of 
library instruction will be part of Miss 
Fargo’s and the Committee’s job. The 
personnel of the Committee assures a thor- 
ough and serious study of the problem. 
Representing the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges are George W. Frasier, 
president, State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado; L. A. Pittenger, president, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; 
and Robert M. Steele (chairman), presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, California, 
Pa. The American Library Association 
is represented on the Committee by Anita 
M. Hostetter, secretary; Elizabeth Scrip- 
ture, supervisor of public school libraries, 
Denver, Colorado; Eleanor M. Witmer, 
librarian, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Alice R. Brooks, instructor in 
library science, Drexel Library School, 
and Miss Fargo. 
Library Education Presents 

The Fraternity House Library first ap- 
peared in the December issue of Banto's 
Greek Exchange. Because of the value 
of this material to both the teaching and 
library professions it was decided, with the 
kind permission of the Banta Publishing 
Company, to reissue the material in the 
Peasopy JourNAL oF Epucation. Mr. 


Drury was for several years connected 
(Continued on Page 206) 
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THE LIBRARY IN THE FRATERNITY HOUSE 


F. K. W. DRURY 


Librarian, Nashville Public Library, and Associate Professor, Peabody 
Library School 


“A Sargasso Sea of discarded books” might be an apt description of the 
average fraternity house library of the past. Too frequently it was a dis- 
grace to the intelligence of the college man and woman. Old textbooks, hap- 
hazard volumes of many sorts, a set of something left behind or given, an 
incomplete file of fraternity publications, a box of old themes collected thru 
the years—these filled up the few feet of shelving provided for a library. 
Dummies might have looked better. Few indeed were the books there which 
any undergraduate would care to take off the shelf and read. 


This was all wrong. For undergraduates do want to read interesting 
books. Busy they are with their many activities. But there comes a time 
when the student is sick of studying, bored by bridge, weary of the Victrola, 
disgusted by the radio, and has seen every movie in town. He would like 
something good to read. Why should he not be able to find in his chapter 
house library some reading to delight his heart, stimulate his mind, restore 
his soul, and fill his leisure minutes with happiness and profit? 

Even in the midst of their multifarious activities undergraduates will stop 
to discuss the things that interest them. The “bull sessions” are sufficient 
evidence of this. Will they not also read? In point of fact they do read; 
the only question is, What shall it be? 

A few years ago an alumnus had a book under his arm as he entered his 
fraternity house for dinner. In the course of the evening he read some ex- 
tracts to the boys. The next day five of them went to the book store and 
bought a copy apiece. The book was The Mirrors of Washington. 

A faculty brother accidentally left a book at his fraternity house. When 
he called for it a few days later he was asked if he wouldn’t leave it a bit 
longer as the boys wanted to read some more of it. The book was a col- 
lection of one-act plays, and it was being passed around. Similar examples 
could be multiplied, for personal recommendation and accessibility are rec- 
ognized as the most favorable factors in the encouragement of reading. The 
bulk of everyone’s reading is the thing which lies closest at hand—the daily 
paper, the popular weekly, the magazine or book which lies on the table. 

It is also fairly safe to say that never again will a person have as much 
time for reading as during his college days. Then is the time therefore to 
develop a taste for reading, to find out the books to be read for pleasure, 
telaxation, and inspiration, to learn how to find and use books. 

For several years fraternity officials have sensed the need of good reading 
available in chapter houses. Efforts have been made to get the chapters to 
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improve conditions. In some fraternities questionnaires have revealed the sit- 
uation so that tangible suggestions could be made as to books and their care. 
In others, lists of books have been compiled and issued from which selection 
of titles for the shelves could be made. The dimmed lamp is being turned 
up brighter; new leaves are being turned over. 

Even before the fraternity officials began to recognize that something 
should be done, a few librarians in the colleges and universities experimented 
with deposits of 25 to 50 books in the chapter houses. These miscellaneous 
collections provided rather meagre fare, but the small portion was better than 
no bread. Something more substantial would have come from the chapters 
themselves. What books should these be? 

Many have been working on this problem of student reading: librarians, 
professors, and fraternity alumni. General reading shelves and browsing 
rooms are to be found in most college libraries today, while dormitory libra- 
ries are being tried out. 

Lists for student reading, when issued as little folders by the libraries of 
Illinois and Brown, were distributed by thousands. The students were eagerly 
looking for such suggestions. It has been so wherever tried. A recent list 
is the Fraternity Five-foot Shelf issued by the Pennsylvania State College 
Library. Lists not yet available in printed form have been made up and 
the books are being tried out in the dormitories of the University of Chicago 
and of Stephens College at Columbia, Mo. In these two cases the circula- 
tion of titles is being watched in order to discover what is popular with the 
students and, if possible, why. 

Faculty members have been taking a hand in this game as well as the 
librarians. Two pioneer Lists for Student Reading have come from two 
colleges in Connecticut: Trinity at Hartford, (75c) and Wesleyan at Mid- 
dletown, (25c). These are well selected titles, grouped by large subjects, 
and descriptively annotated. They tend to be too heavily weighted with the 
substantial classics—the kind “no gentleman’s library should be without.” 
Two instructors at Emory developed their English literature reading lists 
into book form under the title What to Read (by Pope and English, pub- 
lished by Crofts, $1.00). The annotations are especially intriguing. 

The most recent and complete culmination of faculty list-making is the 
cooperative effort of 35 members of the Committee on College Reading of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. This has resulted in Good 
Reading, (211 W. 68th St., Chicago, 15c), wherein “some 900 titles, well 
worth knowing and enjoyable to read” are grouped under 30 subdivisions, 
each book with an effective one-line annotation. This guide has been taken 
as the basis for the sub-joined shorter list of Basic Books. 

Fraternity alumni also have not been idle. It would be difficult to say 
when and how the demand for suggested titles began. Certainly within the 
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last ten years many fraternity leaders have visualized the possibilities and 
appointed committees. Naturally the fraternities drafted the services of 
their librarian and teacher members. Two lists at least are now available, 
published in the fraternity magazines of Zeta Psi (winter issue, 1932-33) 
and Kappa Alpha Theta (Nov. 1933). Doubtless others have also appeared. 


Very definite contributions to this matter of book selection have been 
attempted by the writer of this article. One that bears directly on the present 
discussion is the book entitled What Books Shall I Read? (Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1933, $2.50) by F. K. W. Drury and W. E. Simnett. This is an effort 
to supply a guide to the art of intelligent reading. It consists of a descriptive 
survey of 2000 books ranging thru each branch of literature, thus providing 
trails thru the forest of books and erecting guideposts on the paths thru the 
fields of literature. 

Culled from that guide and from the other lists mentioned above are the 
some 500 titles submitted herewith as the Basic Books for a Chapter House 
Library. These are believed to be the best for that purpose. Many other 
books will be found interesting and enjoyable: detective stories, light fiction, 
modern poetry, and other books of biography and travel; but these may be 
considered fundamental and standard for the starting of a library in a fra- 
ternity house. 

How are these books to be secured? In these days of the depression the 
chapters will probably have to depend on gifts. But a campaign for books 
can be organized which will bring good results and not useless discards. That 
is the purpose of the Basic List—to show the titles desired, from which the 
gift may be selected. 

To start with, every active may be asked to donate a book. Then the 
alumni may be solicited. If each can choose to give his favorite book on 
the Basic List, it will not be long before a few hundred volumes are on the 
shelves. Alternate choices must of course be indicated to avoid unnecessary 
duplication. 

After the library is well established, it may be in order then to have each 
member of some class donate a volume as he passes from one status to a 
higher one. Such times might be: the pledges when they are initiated; the 
Sophomores when they become Juniors; or the Seniors as they graduate. 

With the return of prosperity and easier finances in the chapter, an item 
may well be included in the budget for books old and new, in addition to the 
subscriptions to current magazines and newspapers. In this connection it is 
interesting to note from a questionnaire the order of popularity of periodicals 
as shown by the number of chapters subscribing: Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, Liberty, Vanity Fair, Life, Review of Reviews, Time. — 

Any collection of books however small should have some system or 
scheme of arrangement. In these chapter house libraries it should be as 
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simple as possible. A few main groups are all that are necessary: Fiction, 
Non-fiction, Reference books, and Fraternity publications; with each book in 
the group arranged alphabetically. As the number of books becomes larger 
further subdivisions may be necessary, such as: Poetry, Drama, Biography 
and History, Travel. Any complicated arrangement will make it hard for 
the readers to find the book desired and for the new librarian to become 
acquainted with his stock. 


At this point may be mentioned the desirability of appointing to this 
office of librarian an orderly responsible student who will be likely to keep 
the job for more than one year. All will benefit by such continuity. Elect 
him the middle of his Freshman or Sophomore year, to be retained till the 
middle of the Senior year, so that he may coach his successor that spring. 


It ought to be possible for each book to have written on the inside front 
cover, or on a fraternity or chapter house book-plate (if one can be secured 
—and surely some alumnus would like to donate that), the general subject 
or class number, such as the Dewey Decimal classification notation which is 
so common in public and many college libraries. Then the books can be 
readily kept in order. A “fixt location” should be avoided. A label or mark 
on the back of the book is hardly necessary in this “gentleman’s library”; it 
should be sufficient to have it as indicated—on the inside front cover. 
Advice and help in arranging and marking the books may often be rendered 
by an assistant in the college library. 

If the books are to be circulated to the rooms, some system of recording 
the charges out will be necessary. A simple and satisfactory scheme is to 
use a record book, similar to a hotel register, in which a chronological list 
of loans is kept giving author, title, and borrower. If this proves too cum- 
bersome a slip for each title may be made, but there is always a danger that 
no slip may be handy for the purpose. A more elaborate scheme is to have 
a charging card in each book which may be signed; but this entails a good 
deal of careful preliminary work on the part of the librarian. 

Certain rules concerning the management of the library should be adopted 
by the chapter. These should strike a happy medium between free use and 
free abuse. The chapter property must be preserved yet each member should 
have a square deal. Some chapters may wish to lock up the books in glass 
cases and restrict access to certain hours. Others may wish to keep them 
on open shelves and encourage their unrestricted use. 

A list of the books, by author and title, with publisher and date, should 
be made on standard size catalog cards, so that the librarian may know the 
titles owned by the chapter. From these cards a typewritten or handwritten 
list may be posted on the bulletin board. Recent accessions should certainly 
be made known there. 
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One of the duties of the librarian should be to check up regularly, per- 
haps weekly or oftener, as to the charges and returns, so that the records 
may be kept complete and up to date. 

Few fraternity houses are now being built, but any new ones should pro- 
vide definitely for a chapter library. The problem now is to arrange for 
quarters in those already built. One corner of a room may be assigned for 
bookshelves if they are not already in a library or trophy room. If games 
are to be played there, they can be restricted to certain hours if necessary. 
Bookcases with glass doors will keep out the dust and they may be locked or 
not as the rules provide. 


In addition to shelves for the books, provision should also be made for 
current magazines and newspapers. Racks for these will prevent the in- 
evitable untidy appearance which results if they are left strewn on the tables. 

Furniture which will invite readers includes comfortable chairs, floor 
lamps, table lamps, and conveniently placed ash receivers. 

If some of these arrangements for books and service can be effected, it 


is practically certain that the chapter house library will serve a useful purpose 
for the students during their college days. 





BASIC BOOKS FOR A FRATERNITY HOUSE 
LIBRARY 


Selected by F. K. W. DRURY 


This list consists of titles which have been found interesting and readable 
by many thousands of men and women. Many more titles could be sug- 
gested but the object has been to mention the books which have endured or 
are likely to endure. 

Readable Biographies 








Adams, Henry. The education of Henry Bradford, Gamaliel. The quick and the 
Adams 


Adams, James T. The Adams family 

Alexander, grand duke of Russia. Once 
a grand duke 

Anthony, Katherine. Catherine the great. 

Arliss, George. Up the years from 
Bloomsbury 

Austin, Mary. Earth horizons 

Bok, Edward. The Americanization of 
Edward Bok 

Boswell, James. Everybody's Boswell 

— Claude G. Jefferson and Ham- 


ton 
Bradford, Gamaliel. American portraits, 
1875-1900 
Bradford, Gamaliel. Damaged souls 
Bradford, Gamaliel. Darwin 
Bradford, Gamaliel. Lee, the American 


dead 

Casanova, Jacques. Memoirs 

Cellini, Benvenuto. Autobiography of Ben- 
venuto Cellini 

Charnwood, Lord. Abraham Lincoln 

Dakin, E. F. Mrs. Eddy 

Dana, R. H. Two years before the mast 

DeQuincey, Thomas. Confessions of an 
English opium eater 

DerLing, Princess (Mrs. T. C. White). 
Kowtow 

Emerson, R. W. Representative men 

Fay, Bernard. Franklin: the apostle of 
modern times 

Fay, Bernard. Washington 

Fisher, Herbert. Napoleon 

Foster, Larimore. Larry; the thoughts of 
youth 
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Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography 
Filop-Miller, René. Rasputin, the holy 
il 


devi 
Garland, Hamlin. A son of the Middle 
Border 
Gosse, Sir Edmund W. Father and Son 
Grenfell, Sir Wilfred. Forty years for 
Labrador 
Hackett, Francis. H the Eighth 
Hendrick, Burton. Life and letters of 
Walter H. Page (1 vol. edition) 
Hudson, W. H. Far away and long ago 
James, Marquis. The border captain (An- 


drew Jackson) 

——< Marquis. The raven (Sam Hous- 
ton 

Kang, Yanghill. The grass roof 

Lamb, Harold. Genghis Khan 

Lamb, Harold, Tamerlane 


Lindberg, C. A. “We” 
Lee, Sir Sidney. A life of William 
Shakespeare 


Lockhart, R. H. Bruce. British agent 

Ludwig, Emil. Napoleon 

Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia. Educa- 
tion of a princess 

Maurois, André. Ariel; Life of Shelley 

Maurois, André. Disraeli 

Munthe, Axel. The, story of San Michele 

Nitti, F. F. Escape 
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Palmer, G. H. Life of Alice Freeman 

Palmer 

Pepys, Samuel. Everybody's Pepys 

Pupin, M. I. From immigrant to inventor 

Riis, Jacob A. The making of an Ameri- 
can 

Rinehart, Mrs. Mary E. (Roberts). My 


story 
Rolland, Romain. Michelangelo 
Sabatini, Rafael. Cesare Borgia 
Sandburg, Carl. Abraham Lincoln, the 


prairie years 
Skariatina, Irina. A world can end 
Steffens, Lincoln. Autobiography 
Strachey, G. L. Elizabeth and Essex 
Strachey, G. L. Eminent Victorians 
Strachey, G. L. Queen Victoria 
Sugimoto, Mme. Etsu. Daughter of the 


Samurai 
ome Lowell. Count Luckner, the sea 


Thoreau, H. D. Walden 

Vallery-Radot, René. The life of Pasteur 

Washington, Booker T. Up from s 

Winkler, J. K. Woodrow Wilson; the man 
who lives on 

Yeats-Brown, F. C. C. Lives of a Bengal 


lancer 
Zweig, Stephan. Marie Antoinette 


Here is History in general (except America) 


Bowman, Isaiah. The new world 

Breasted, J. H. Ancient times (reprinted 
as the conquest of Civilization) 

Carlyle, Thomas. The French revolution 

Chamberlin, W. H. Soviet Russia 

Davis, H. W. C. Medieval Europe 

Green, J. R. A short history of the English 
people 

Guizot, F. P. G. History of civilization in 
Europe 

Mignet, F. A. M. History of the French 
revolution 


a J. L. The rise of the Dutch repub- 
ic 


Parsons, Geoffrey. The stream of history 

Prescott, W. H. The conquest of Mexico 

Prescott, W. H. The conquest of Peru 

Robinson, J. H. Medieval and modern 
times 

Sichel, Edith. The renaissance 

Wells, H. G. Outline of history 

Van Loon, H. W. Story of mankind 

Zimmern, A. E. The Greek commonwealth 


How some interpret America 


Adams, J. T. The epic of America 

Adams, J. T. The march of democracy 

Allen, F. L. Only yesterday 

Beard, C. A. & Mary. Rise of American 
civilization 

Bowers, Claude G. The tragic era 

Farrand, Max. The development of the U. 
S. from colonies to a world power 


Merz, Charles. The great American band- 
wagon 
Parkman, Francis. The conspiracy of Pon- 


tac 
Parkman, Francis. Montcalm and Wolfe 
Paxson, F. L. History of the American 
frontier, 1763-1893 
Siegfried, André. America comes of age 


Exciting Travel and Adventure 


Buck, Frank & Anthony, Edward. Bring 
’em back alive 

Byrd, Richard E. Little America 

Duguid, Julian. Green hell 

Elisberg, Edward. On the bottom 

Fleming, Peter. Brasilian adventure 


Franck, Harry A. Vagabond journey 
around the world 

Grace, Dick. I am still alive 

Halliburton, Richard. The royal road to 
romance 

Hindus, Maurice. Humanity uprooted 
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Hindus, Maurice. Red bread 

Hudson, W. H. Idle days in Patagonia 
Hudson, W. H. Land’s end 

Lawrence, T. E. Revolt in the desert 


MacCreagh, Gordon. White waters and 
black 


O’Brien, Frederick. White shadows in the 
South seas 


Ossendowski, Ferdinand. Beasts, men, and 
gods 
Polo Marco. Travels 


Post, Wiley & Gatty, Harold. Around the 
world in eight days 

Price, Lucien. Winged sandals 

Seabrook, W. B. Adventures in Arabia 

Seabrook, W. B. The magic island (Haiti) 

Stevenson, R. L. An inland voyage, and 
Travels with a donkey 

Tomlinson, H. M. The sea and the jungle 

Twain, Mark, pseud of Clemens. Innocents 


road 
Twain, Mark, pseud. of Clemens. Léfe on 
the Mississippi 
Van Loon, H. W. Geography 


A few books on the Fine Arts 


Gardner, Helen. Art through the ages 

Moore, D. S. Listening to music 

Mason, D. G. A guide to music for begin- 
ners and others 


Mumford, Lewis. Sticks and stones 
Van Dyke, J. C. How to judge of a pic- 
ture 


Science in an attractive style 


Andrews, vd Chapman. Ends of the earth 
Andrews, Roy Chapman. On the trail of 
ancient man 
Beebe, William. Arcturus adventure 
Beebe, William. Beneath tropic seas 
Beebe, William. Edge of the jungle 
Beebe, William. Galapagos: world’s end 
Beebe, William. Jungle peace 
Bragg, Nesenaas Concerning the nature of 
th ing. 
Byrd, Richard E. Sk 
Clendening, he a body 
Darwin, Charles. The origin of the species 
DeKruif, Paul H. Hunger fighters 
DeKruif, Paul H. Microbe hunters 
Eadie, Thomas. I like diving ; 
Eddington, A. §. ue o of the physical 
world 
Fabre, Jean H. C. The hunting wasps 
Fabre, Jean H. C. The life of the spider 
joe H. C. Social life in the insect 


Finnemore, Hilda. A history of the earth 
from star-dust to man 
Fisher, Irving & Fisk, E. L. How to live 


Gregory, W. K. Our face from fish to man 
Hingston, R. W. C. Instinct and mtelli- 


gence 

Hooten, E. A. Up from the ape 

Hudson, W. H. Adventures among birds 

Jaffe, Bernard. Crucibles 

Jeans, Sir James. The mysterious universe 

Jeans, Sir James. The stars in their courses 

Jeans, Sir James. The universe around us 

Keith, Sir Arthur. The engines of the hu- 
man body 

Kellogg, Vernon L. Evolution 

Kroeber, Alfred Louis. Anthropology 

Lee, W. T. Stories in stone 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. The life of the bee 

Newman, H. H. ed. The nature of the 
world and of man 

Osborn, Henry Fairfield. Men of the old 
stone age 

Slosson, E. E. Creative chemistry 

Thomson, J. Arthur. An introduction to 
Science 

Ward, C. H. Exploring the universe 

Wheeler, William M. Social life among the 


insects 


Modern problems in the Social Sciences 


Adams, James T. Our business civilization 
Beard, C. A. & William. The American 
Leviathan 


Bellamy, Edward. Looking backward 

Chase, Stuart. Men and machines 

Chase, Stuart. The tragedy of waste 

Chase, Stuart & Schlink, F. J. Your 
money's worth 

Davis, W. S. Life on a medieval barony 

East, E. M. Mankind at the crossroads 


George, Henry. Progress and poverty 
(abridged) 

Kent, Frank R. The great game of politics 

Kent, Frank R. Political behavior 

Martin, E. D. The meaning of a liberal 
education 

Marx, Karl. The essentials of Marx 

Tufts, J. H. The real business of living 

Veblen, Thorstein. The theory of the leis- 
ure class 

Wiggim, A. E. Marks of an educated man 
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Adventures in Philosophy, Psychology. and Religion 


Baker, R. S. Adventures of David Gray- 
son 

Barton, Bruce. The man nobody knows 

Bennett, Arnold. How to live on twenty- 
four hours a day 

Bible. Modern reader’s Bible, arr. by R. G. 
Moulton 

Browne, Lewis. This believing world 

Bulfinch, Thomas. Mythology 

Cabot, R. C. What men live by 

Carlyle, Thomas. Sartor resartus 

Chesterfield, Lord. Letters to his son 

Colum, Padriac. Orpheus 

Dickinson, G. L. The Greek view of life 

Dickinson, G. L. A modern symposium 

Dimnet, Ernest. The art of thinking 

Dimnet, Ernest. What we live by 

Dorsey, George A. Why we ae like 
human beings 

Durant, Will. The story of philosophy 

Frazer, James G. Golden bough (1 vol. ed.) 


Hollingsworth, H. L. Psychology 

James, William. The philosophy of Wil- 
liam James 

James, William. Psychology eS 

James, William. Varieties of religious ex- 


perience . 
Kitson, H. D. How to use your mind 
Lippman, Walter. A prvtess to morals 
— ey y Einstein, Dewey, 

Russell 
Menninger, K. A. The human mind 
Nietzche, Friedrich W. Thus spake Zara- 
thustra 
Overstreet, H. A. The enduring quest 
Plato. Selections , 
Powys, John Cowper. The meaning of cul- 
ture 
Robinson, J. H. The mind in the making 
Russell, Bertrand. Conquest of SS 
Russell, Bertrand. Problems of = "ae 
Seldes, George. You can’t print that 
Webb, C. C. J. History of sadoconhe 


Literature in general 


Bailey, Cyril, ed. The mind of Rome 

Becker, Mrs. May L. Books as windows 

Burton, Richard. Why do you talk like 
that? not to mention: Why do you write 
that way? 


Livingstone, R. W. ed. The pageant of 


Greece 

Macy, John Albert. Story of the world’s 
literature 

Mencken, H. L. The American language 

Parrington, V. L. Main currents in Ameri- 
can thought 


Some of the best poetry 


Auslander, Jos. & Hill, E. The winged 


horse 

Barham, R. H. The Ingoldsby legends 

Benét, S. V. John Brown’s body 

Brooke, Rupert. Collected poems 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. Canterbury tales 

Copeland, C. T. The Copeland Reader 

Dante. The divine comedy 

Drew, Elizabeth. Discovering poetry 

Drinkwater, John; Canby, H. S.; & Benet, 
W. R. eds. Twentieth century " poetry 

Eastman, Max. The enjoyment of poetry 

Fitzgerald, Edward. The Rubatyat of 
Omar Khayyam 

Frost, Robert. Selected poems 

Homer. Iliad 

Homer. «4 

ey . E. A Shropshire lad 

Hubbell, B. & Beaty, J. O. An intro- 
von Rd oetry 

Kipling, Rudyard. Poems; espec. Barrack 
Room Ballads 

Lowes, J. L. Convention and revolt in 


poetry 
Lowes, J. L. The road to Xanadu 
Masefield, John. Selected poems 
Masters, E. L. Spoon river anthology 


Millay, Edna. Fatal interview; and other 


poems 

Milton, John. Poems; a “Paradise 
Lost” and his shorter lyric. 

Monroe, Harriet & ~ sol ale Alice. The 
new poetry 

Noyes, Alfred. Forty singing seamen; and 
other poems 

Palgrave, o, a ks sa treasury of 
songs 

oon cote "Sir A. T. Oxford book of 
English verse 

Richards, Mrs. G. M. High tide 

Rittenhouse, J. B. Little book of modern 
verse; also 2nd and 3rd books 

Robinson, E. A. Collected poems 

Sandburg, Carl. The American songbag 

———, “4 Selected poems 

Service, W. Spell of the Yukon 

oa.” Sara, comp. Answering voice; 
love lyrics by women 

Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Modern American 
poetry 

Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Modern British 
poetry 

Van Doren, Mark, ed. Anthology of world 
poetry 
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The lover of poetry will also wish to have the Poems of Browning, Burns, 


Byron, Coleridge, Keats, Longfellow, Scott, Shelley, Tennyson, 


Wordsworth. 


Whitman, and 


Outstanding dramas 
Do not overlook Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, and Aristophanes—the Greeks 


had a word for it. 


Anderson, Maxwell. Elizabeth the queen 

Anderson, Maxwell. Mary of Scotland 

Barrie, J. M. Plays (collected in 2 vols) 

Besier, Rudolph. The Barretts of Wimpole 
street 

Capek, Karel. R. U. R. 

Carpenter, Bruce. The way of the drama 

Connelly, Marc. Green pastures 

Coward, Noel. Cavalcade 

Dickinson, T. H. ed. Chief contemporary 
dramatics, 3 ser. 

Drinkwater, John. Abraham Lincoln 

Dunsany, Lord. Five plays (for The gods 
of the mountain) 

Galsworthy, John. Plays (collected ed.) 

Gilbert, W. S. Plays and poems 

Goethe, J. W. Faust 

Goldsmith, Oliver. She stoops to conquer 

Goodrich, Arthur & Palmer, R. A. Capon- 


sacchi 
hen, Henrik. Plays (three vols in Every- 
man’s & Modern libs 


Jerome, J. K. The passing of the third 
floor back 


Famous Essays 


Bacon, Francis. Essays 
Benchley, Robert. Treasurer's report 
Benson, A. C. From a college window 


Bergengren, Ralph. The perfect gentleman 


Brooks, C. S. There’s pippins and cheese 
to come 

Carlyle, Thomas. Heroes and hero-worship 

Emerson, R. W. Essays 

Faunce, W. H. P. Facing life 

Hazlitt, William. Essays, and Table Talk 


Holmes, O. W. The autocrat of the break- 
fast table 


para ee J. G. Ivory, apes, and peacocks 
Lamb, Charles. Essays of Elia 


Kaufman, G. S. & Connelly, Marc. Beggar 
on horseback 

Kennedy, C. R. The servant in the house 

Mantle, Burns & Sherwood, G. P. Best 
plays of 1909-1919. 

Maugham, W. S. The circle 

Milne, A. A. Three plays 

Moliére, J. B. P. Comedies 

Parker, L. N. Disraeli 

Pinero, A. W. The second Mrs. Tanqueray 

O’Neill, Eugene G. Nine plays 

Rostand, Edmond. Cyrano de Bergerac 

Shakespeare, William. Plays 

Schiller, J. F. Wilhelm Tell 

Shaw, G. Bernard. Plays 

Sheridan. R. B. Plays (The rivals; The 
school for scandal) 

Sudermann, Hermann. Magda 

Synge, J. M. The playboy of the western 


wor 
Wilde, Oscar. The importance of being 


‘arnest 

Wilde, Oscar. Lady Windermere’s fan 

and Essayists 

Macaulay, T. B. Essays (historical and 
literary) 

Montaigne, Michel de. Essays 

we Christopher, ed. Essays (a collec- 
tion 

Newton, A. E. The amenities of book- 
collecting 

Pritchard, F. H. ed. The world’s best es- 
says 

Repplier, Agnes. Essays (as, Points of 
riction 


Ruskin, John. Essays (as, Sesame and 
lilies) 
Sherman, S. P. On contemporary literature 


Stevenson, R. L. Essays (Selected, in Mod- 
ern student’s library) 


Some Books to Refer to 


Atlas; a good recent one; large size: 
Cram’s, Hammond’s, or Rand-McNall 
Small size: Everyman’s, or Rand- 
Nally’s 

Dictionary: unabridged: Standard, or 
Webster ; abridged : Webster’s Collegiate, 
Practical Standard, or Concise Oxford 

Encyclopedia: a good recent one: Large 
size: Britannica, Americana, or New In- 
ternational; Medium ang Doubleday’s ; 
National ; World book Compton’s, or 
Britannica Junior; Small size: Every- 


in or Funk & Wagnall’s new Stand- 

ar 

Baird, W. R. Baird’s Manual of American 
college fraternities 

Bartlett, John, comp. Familiar tations 

Drury, F. K. W.& Simnett, W. E. What 
books shall I read? 

Foster, R. F. Foster’s complete Hoyle 

Fowler, H. H. baa Dictionary of modern Eng- 
is 

Gayley, C. *M. ed. The classic myths in 
English literature and art 
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Gerwig, Henrietta, ed. Crowell’s Handbook 
for readers and writers 

Headley, L. A. Making the most of books 

Hoyt, J. K. Hoyt’s New encyclopedia of 
practical quotations 

Lincoln library of essential information 

Living authors, by Dille Tante, pseud. 

Melitz, L. L. Opera goers’ complete guide 

Piatt, R. H. Book of opportunities 


(January 


Ploetz, Carl. A manual of universal his- 
tory 

Post, "in Emily. Etiquette 

Reinach, Salomon. Apollo (a history of 


art) 
Robert, H. M. Robert’s Rules of order 
Rogers, R. E. The fine art of reading 
Roget, P. M. Roget’s Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish words and phrases 
Who's who in America, last edition 
World almanac, last edition 


FICTION 
Historical and Romantic Novels 


Allen, Harvey.. Anthony Adverse 

Atherton, Gertrude. The conqueror (Alex- 
ander Hamilton) 

Blackmore, R. D. Lorna Doone 

Blasco, Ibafiéz, Vicente. The four horse- 
men of the Apocalypse 

Boyd, James. Drums 

Cather, Willa. Death comes for the Arch- 
bishop 

Chambers, R. W. Cardigan 

Churchill, Winston. The crisis 

Churchill, Winston. Coniston 

Churchill, Winston. The crossing 

Churchill, Winston. Richard Carvel 

Cooper, J. Fenimore. The last of the Mo- 
hicans 

Cooper, J. Fenimore. The pilot 

Cooper, J. Fenimore. The spy 

Davis, W. S. A friend of Caesar 

Dickens, Charles. A tale of two cities 

Doyle, A. Conan. The white company 

Dumas, Alexandre. The black tulip 

Dumas, Alexandre. The Count of Monte 
Cristo 

Dumas, Alexandre. The three musketeers 

Ferber, Edna. Cimarron 

Flaubert, Gustave. Salammbo 

France, Anatole, pseud. of Thibault. Thais 

Gras, Felix. The reds of the Midi 

Hewlett, Maurice. The forest lovers 

Hugo, Victor. Notre Dame de Paris 

Johnston, Mary. To have and to hold 

Kingsley, Charles. Westward ho! 

Komroft, Manuel. Coronet 


‘eum, Edward Bulwer. The last days of 

om 

Lytton, Edward Bulwer. Riensi, the last of 
the tribunes 

Merezhkovski, D. S. The romance of 
og da Vinci 

Mitchell, S. Weir. Hugh Wynne, Free 


Quaker 
age Sir Gilbert. The seats of the 


ight 

Quick, ~ Vandemark’s folly 
Reade, Charles. The cloister and the hearth 
— E. M. All quiet on the western 

ront 
Roberts, Elizabeth M. The great meadow 
Rélvaag, O. E. Giants in the earth 
Sabatini, Rafael. Scaramouche 
Scott, Walter. Ivanhoe 
Scott, Walter. Kenilworth 
Scott, Walter. Quentin Durward 
Scott, Walter. The talisman 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk. Quo vadis? 
a, Booth. The Gentleman from 


Tarkington, Booth. Monsieur Beaucaire 

Tolstoi, L. N. War and peace 

Trollope, Anthony. Barchester towers 

Vain, Sigrid. Kristin Lavransdatter 

Wallace, Lew. Ben-Hur 

Watts, Mrs. Mary S. Nathan Burke 

Weyman, S. J. A gentleman of France 

Weyman, S. J. Under the red robe 

White, E. L. Andivius Hedulio 

Wister, Owen. The Virginian 

Zweig, Arnold. The case of Sergeant 
Grischa 


Novels of Fantasy and Mystery 


Arabian night’s entertainment 

Barrie, J. M. Farewell, “— _ Logan 

Bronte, Emily. Wuthering H eights 

Buchan, John. Greenmantle 

Bunyan, John. The pilgrim’s eed 

Byrne, Donn. Messer Marco Polo 

Cabell, J. B. The cream of the jest 

Cabell, J. B. Jurgen 

Cervantes, Miguel 
(abridged) 


de. Don Quixote 


Collins, Wilkie. The moonstone 

Collins, Wilkie. The woman in white 

Defore, Daniel. Robinson Crucoe 

Doyle, A. Conan. Complete Sherlock 
Holmes 

Doyle, A. Conan. The lost world 

Hergéisheimer, Joseph. Java Head 

Hudson, W. H. Green mansions 

Janvier, T. A. The Aztec treasure-house 
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Lagerlof, Selma. The story of Gésta Ber- 


ling 
London, Jack. The call of the wild 
London, Jack. The sea wolf 
Locke, W. J. The belovéd vagabond 
Melville, Herman. Moby Dick 
Ollivant, Alfred. Bob, son of Battle 
Priestley, J. B. The good companions 
Salten, Felix. Bambi 
Shelley, Mrs. Mary W. Frankenstein 
Stephens, James. The crock of gold 


Stevenson, R. L. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 

Sttvenson, R. L. Kidnapped 

Stevenson, R. L. Treasure island 

Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver’s travels 

Twain, Mark, pseud. of Clemens. A Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur’s court 

Verne, Jules. Tour of the world in 80 days 

Verne, Jules. Twenty thousand leagues un- 
der the sea; and The mysterious island 

= Thornton. The bridge of San Luis 

ey 


Novels of Characterization and Manners 


Aldrich, T. B. The story of a bad boy 
Austen, Jane. Pride anl prejudice 
Austen, Jane. Sense and sensibility 
Balzac, Honoré de. Eugénie Grandet 
Balzac, Honoré de. Pére Goriot 
Barnes, Margaret A. Years of grace 
Barrie, J. M. The little minster 
Bennett, Arnold. Clayhanger 
Bennett, Arnold. The old wives’ tale 
Bojer, Johan. The great hunger 
Borrow, George. Lavengro 
Bromfield, Louis. The green bay tree 
Buck, Mrs. Pearl. S. The good earth 
Butler, Samuel. The way of all flesh 
Canfield-Fischer, Dorothy. The bent twig 
Conrad, Joseph. Lord Jim 
Conrad, Joseph. The nigger of the “Nar- 
issus” 


cis. 
Conrad, Joseph. Victory : 
Craik, Mrs. Dinah M. John Halifax, Gen- 


tleman 
Crane, Stephen. The red badge of courage 
Crawford, F. M. Saracinesca 
Dane, Clemence, pseud. of Ashton. Broome 
stages 
Deeping, Warwick. Sorrell & son 
De la Mare, Walter. Memoirs of a midget 
DeMorgan, William. Joseph Vance 
Dostoevski, F. M. The brothers Karama- 


Z0v 

Dostoevski, F. M. Crime and punishment 

Eliot, George. Adam Bede 

Eliot, George. The mill on the Floss 

Eliot, George. Romola 

Ferber, Edna. Showboat 

Ferber, Edna. So big 

Fielding, Henry. Tom Jones 

Flaubert, Gustave. Madame Bovary 

Ford, P. L. The Honorable Peter Stirling 

France, Anatole, pseud of Thibault. The 
crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 

Galsworthy, John. The Forsyte saga 

Galsworthy, John. A modern comedy 

Gaskell, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Cranford 

Glasgow, Ellen. Barren ground 

Glasgow, Ellen. The sheltered life 


Goldsmith, Oliver. The vicar of Wakefield 

Hamsun, Knut. Growth of the soil. 

Hardy, Thomas. The return of the native 

Hardy, Thomas. Tess of the D'Urbervilles 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The house of the 
seven gables 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The scarlet letter 

Hergesheimer, Joseph. Three black Pennys 

Howells, W. D. The rise of Silas Lapham 

Hugo, Victor. Les misérables 

Hutchinson, A. S. M. If winter comes 

James, Henry. Daisy Miller 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Village doctor 

Kipling, Rudyard: Kim 

La Farge, Oliver. Laughing boy 

Loti. Pierre, pseud. of Viaud. An Iceland 
fisherman 

Meredith, George. Diana of the crossways 

Meredith, George. The egotst 

Meredith, George. The ordeal of Richard 
Feverel 


- Peterkin, Julia. Scarlet Sister Mary 


Poole, Ernest. The harbor 

Reymont, Ladislas. The peasants 

Rolland, Romain. Jean-Christophe 

Scott, Walter. The heart of Midlothian 

aoe, pseud. of Beyle. The red and the 
lac 


Sudermann, Hermann. Dame Care 
Tarkington, Booth. Alice Adams 
Tarkington, Booth. The magnificant Am- 
bersons 
Thackeray, Wm. M. Henry Esmond 
Thackeray, Wm. M. Pendennis 
Thackeray, Wm. M. Vanity Fair 
Tolstoi, Leo N. Anna Karéuina 
Turgenev, Ivan. Fathers and sons 
Voltaire, F. M. A. de. Candide 
Walpole, Hugh. The cathedral 
Walpole, Hugh. Fortitude 
Wells, H. G. Kipps 
Wells, H. G. The history of Mr. Polly 
Wharton, Edith. The age of innocence 
Wharton, Edith. Ethan Frome 
White, W. A. A certain rich man 
Woolf, Virginia. Mrs. Dalloway 
Young, Emily H. Miss Mole 
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Novels of Criticism, Escape, and Revolt 


Adams, S. H. The Clarion 
Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre 
Cather, Willa. My Antonia 

De la Roche, Mazo. Jalna 
Dickens, Chas. Damnd Copperfield 
Dickens, Chas. Great expectations 
Dickens, Chas. Nicholas Nickleby 
Dickens, Chas. Oliver Twist 


Douglas, L. C. Forgwe us our trespasses 
Feuchtwanger, L. Power 


France, Anatole, pseud. of Thibault. Pen- 
quin island 

Hemingway, Ernest. Farewell to arms 

Lewis, Sinclair. Arrowsmith 

Lewis, Sinclair. Babbitt 

Lewis, Sinclair. Main street 

Mann, Thomas. The magic mountain 

Maugham, W. S. Of human bondage 

Norris, Frank. The octopus 

Norris, Frank. The pit 

Wasserman, Jacob. The world’s illusion 

Wells, H. G. Tono-Bungay 


Novels of Whimsicality and Humor 


Alarcén, Antonio de. The three-cornered 


Bennett, Arnold. Buried alive 


Daudet, Alphonse. Tartarin of Tarascon, 
and Tartarin in the Alps 


Dickens, Chas. The Pickwick papers 
Erskine, John. The private life of Helen 


of Troy 


Leacock, Stephen. Literary lapses 
Marryat, Frederick. Mr. Midshipman Easy 
Morley, Christopher. Parnassus on wheels 
Tarkington, Booth. Penrod 

Twain, Mark, pseud. of Clemons. Tom 


Sawyer 

Twain, Mark, pseud. of Clemons. Huckle- 
berry Finn 

Westcott, E. N. David Harum 


Short Stories of Excellence 


Anderson, Sherwood. Winesburg, Ohio. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni. The Decameron 

Chekhov, Anton P. Short stories 

Cobb, Irvin S. Old Judge Priest 

Conrad, Joseph. Typhoon and other stories 

Ferber, Edna. Buttered side down 

Freeman, Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins. A New 
England nun, and other stories 

Harte, F. Bret. The luck of Roaring Camp, 
and other stories 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Tales 

Henry, O., pseud. of Sydney Porter. Cab- 
bages and kings 

Henry, O., pseud. of Sydney Porter. The 
four million, and other stories 

Irving, Washington. The sketch book of 
Geoffrey Crayon 


Jacobs, W. W. Many cargoes 

Jacobs, W. W. Snug harbor 

James, Henry. The turn of the screw, and 
other stories 

Kipling, Rudyard. Selected short stories 

Kipling, Rudyard. Stalky and co. 

Mansfield, Katharine, . of Mrs. 
Murry. The garden party and other 
stories 

Maupassant, Guy de. Selected stories 

Poe, Edgar Allan. Tales of mystery and 
imagination 

Saki, pseud. of H. H. Munro. Short 
stories 

Wodehouse, P. G. Nothing but Wodehouse 
(selected stories) 
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BOOKS IN TEXAS SCHOOLS 


EDWIN SUE GOREE 
Field Worker, Texas State Library 





The old system of providing books for elementary and secondary schools 
by means of “book showers” and organization benefits or gifts is slowly 
yielding in Texas to a library provision in the school budget. Texas has no 
library laws except a very limited provision for library aid to rural schools, 
but the library requirements of the Southern Association, a greater emphasis 
upon libraries in the State Department of Education, and the growing and 
urgent demand for better public library facilities are factors responsible for 
improved conditions. 


Since 1930, in spite of the depression, many high schools belonging to the 
Southern Association have employed librarians. Excerpts from two letters 
just received describe conditions with which many of these young librarians 
are confronted : 


“I am now employed as part time librarian of the High School, at a salary of 
$750.00 per year. In connection with the library work I am required to teach two 

lish courses, one algebra, and take care of one study period in the grade school. 
The library has about 1,700 volumes, one-sixth classified according to Dewey. We 
are making a collection of materials for the Texas Centennial.” 


The other letter is equally descriptive of the attitude toward the library 
in a small high school just beginning to think of the library as a legitimate 
department : 


‘I was employed as librarian and study hall teacher of the High School, but 
found on my arrival that I was expected to teach junior and senior history as well. 
The library has never been organized or classified and the only time I have to work 
on the books is on holidays, Saturdays and after school hours. The need of the li- 
brary is so great, I feel I must spend my time in this manner. I have a very fine 
man as superintendent, but he does not realize the work and time required for this 
task. My salary is $100 a month for a nine months’ term. I am very eager to se- 
cure a position as full-time librarian.” 


In some of the larger high schools the libraries conform more nearly to 
accepted patterns. Texas does not have a State Supervisor of school libraries. 
The supervision and inspection from the State Department of Education is 
given by teacher supervisors. With a trained and experienced librarian su- 
pervisor as a coordinator, the high school library would probably have a much 
better chance to become the heart of the school, and the librarian might be 
surer of being considered a member of the staff instead of a member of the 
office force, as one superintendent recently designated the librarian of his 
senior high school. 

High school librarians in small places suffer from an occupational isola- 
tion; and, coming to their jobs with the enthusiasm born in library school, 
they find it difficult to adjust themselves to the library as they find it. In 
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some cases a librarian is able to survey the field, comprehend how much more 
is needed than library techniques, and gradually make herself library leader 
of the community, building up the high school library, recognizing the needs 
of the elementary schools and helping teachers to meet them, and co-operating 
with the groups in town trying to promote a county or municipal library. 


Except in the larger cities, books for the urban elementary schools are 
more frequently supplied by the P. T. A. and other organizations than by 
the appropriation of the school board. The selection of books is usually made 
with care, but the distribution is uneven. If small towns could have full-time 
school librarians (without study hall duties) who could build up library 
service in the grades, the library in the high school might be accepted more 
readily as a necessity. 


The most significant improvement in school library conditions in recent 
years is in the rural schools. There is an extra-legal requirement that state- 
aid schools spend $10.00 per teacher per year for library books. The result 
is many small, fixed collections, many subscription sets, frequent duplication, 
and a heavy loss during the vacation months. A few county superintendents 
tried “pooling” the money and forming a circulating library with the head- 
quarters in the superintendent’s office. On Friday afternoons and Saturdays 
books were returned, or exchanged, and in the course of a year the $10.00 per 
teacher per year provided a hundred or so new books for each room instead 
of the ten volumes it was possible to add to a fixed collection. Under State 
Superintendent L. A. Woods, the plan is not only suggested, but urged, and 
a majority of the county superintendents are now using it to provide better 
library facilities in their rural schools. In several counties the city or high 
school librarian has volunteered her assistance in shelf-listing the books and 
setting up an adequate charging system. A few thoughtful superintendents 
are looking into the future, picturing these libraries after additions have been 
made at the rate of 1,500 or 2,000 volumes a year, and realizing that such 
collections eventually will require a full-time librarian in the place of the 
casual attention of the office assistant or secretary. Perhaps a new type of 
school librarian will have to be developed to meet the need. 

Until 1933, Texas had no school library laws—only a few extra-legal 
requirements. The 43rd Legislature passed a law providing limited state aid 
for libraries in rural schools that have not been able to qualify for other types 
of state aid. The law provides that the state will give $10.00 per room for 
library purposes if the school matches the fund evenly from local sources. 
Only rural schools of four teachers or less are eligible to receive this aid. 
During the school year of 1933-34, the first year the law became effective, 
789 schools met the condition and the state gave $13,597 to help them build 
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up their libraries. The books must be selected from the Approved Library 
Books for Elementary Grades, issued by the State Department of Education. 
The Schoolman’s Calendar and Guide, another bulletin, gives explicit infor- 
mation about procuring and handling school libraries. 

Wallace C. Murphy in County Government and Admunistration in Texas, 
published by the University of Texas, says: “In the year 1929-1930 there 
was a total of 2,563,915 volumes in the public school system of Texas. 
School libraries supplement public libraries to a limited degree; but their 
chief field of service is confined to the children of school age, and almost no 
effort is being made to transform school libraries into libraries that would be 
open to the general public—a development which could be accomplished by 
providing more suitable quarters and literature to suit the adult reader.” 

Due to the inadequacy of the public library promotional work carried on 
by the Texas Library and Historical Commission, and the lack of a division 
of school libraries in the State Department of Education, there is little in- 
tegration of public and school library service in Texas at the present time. 
Two movements, one to improve school library and the other to improve 
public library facilities, have gone forward steadily, touching each other at 
points, duplicating each other frequently, but without intelligent, state-wide 
co-operation. The county library movement in Texas has made slow progress, 
but a few excellent county libraries, such as the Rosenwald demonstration in 
Jefferson County and the Harris, Tom Green, Midland, Cooke, and Deaf 
Smith county libraries, have set a standard of the school library service which 
is made possible when schools are served by a county library with reasonably 
adequate support and trained librarians. County superintendents are not 
only realizing the difficulties of administering book collections, but they are 
also becoming interested in adult education measures. The county library, 
serving schools adequately and without increasing the routine work of the 
superintendent’s office, and offering a means whereby the youth out of the 
school and the adult may continue the learning process, has taken on a new 
significance to school people. The State Department of Education divides 
the state into 22 supervisory districts with from 5 to 26 counties in each one. 
The supervisors are school men and women who know their respective regions 
intensively. They are learning the value to schools of good municipal and 
county libraries. During the past eighteen. months these district supervisors 
have participated helpfully in district iibrary meetings, and have invited li- 
brarians from county libraries, and the field worker from the State Library, 
to meet with their teacher groups. One supervisor requested the librarian of a 
county library to outline a plan for a 10-county regional library to present to 
his district group. Her carefully worked-out plan aroused interested dis- 
cussion—and this is significant, realizing the audience was made up of rural 
teachers who know nothing of the present emphasis upon regional libraries. 
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A Bimonthly Review of Publications Relating to Education 





1. Selective Education 
Jounston, J. B. 

Education for democracy: essays and 
addresses. Minneapolis, Univeristy of 
Minnesota press, c1934. 280p. 

This collection of papers and addresses 
by the Dean of the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts, in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, will probably not be 
admitted whole-heartedly to a library rec- 
ommended by those educationists who style 
themselves “progressives.” Nor can the 
book be definitely associated with a fascist 
or right-wing movement. The author’s 
suspicion that there may be a route 
“straight ahead which needs grading and 
paving” is probably the key to classifica- 
tion. Unquestionably, Dean Johnston has 
stated ably the case for humanism in edu- 
cation—the desirability of steering an even 
course between the extremes of collectiv- 
ism and individualism. 

This pursuit of the golden mean is amply 
illustrated in nearly every one of the four- 
teen chapters developed around the clas- 
sical Greek theme of restraint. Democ- 
racy in the Greek city-state never meant 
equality for all. Democracy in America 
has been perverted to mean just that. As 
a result, every mother’s son is encouraged 
by his parent’s “hunch” to prepare only 
for leadership. This has resulted in nu- 
merous misfits and a tremendous waste 
to society. To remedy this, our education 
must become highly selective, and democ- 
racy must begin to be understood as equal 
opportunity for every individual to develop 
himself to the point of greatest service to 
the state. This means that everyone should 
be educated in proportion to his capacity 
if the state can afford it, and if the state 


cannot, leaders, and those endowed with 
the greatest native ability should be taken 
care of first. 


The general theme is developed in suc- 
ceeding discussions of the college, voca- 
tional, and professional training, individual 
differences among college students, the col- 
lege curriculum, the graduate school, guid- 
ance, and the relation of higher education 
to life. Each of these discussions is wor- 
thy of separate and detailed evaluation, 
but only one or two can be selected for 
review here. 


Dean Johnston’s conventional, and large- 
ly just criticism of teacher training’s em- 
phasis on method is somewhat weakened 
by an evident liberal arts college bias. The 
assumption that subject knowledge alone 
would produce good teachers of boys and 
girls is nowhere more completely refuted 
than in the majority of liberal arts col- 
lege classrooms. Indeed the tremendous 
student glorification of extra-curricular 
activities on most college campuses is a 
sorry reflection on the dull and soporific 
curricular efforts of college teaching. It 
is no longer a secret that the average 
undergraduate prefers his fraternity to the 
classroom, and that the better students be- 
grudge the time college teaching takes 
from his more profitable endeavors in the 
library. The very most Dean Johnston 
has a right to claim for content over 
method is that proficiency in the former 
to the exclusion of the latter produces no 
less inspired teaching of young people. 

The planned state system of higher edu- 
cation as a part of a planned society em- 
braces the principles of selective education 
and supply and demand. There is the sug- 
gestion that education act as a safety valve 
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to prevent unemployment, especially in the 
professions, by training no more individuals 
than there are positions to fill, and by se- 
lecting only the most capable for such 
training. Recognition of the privately en- 
dowed college in such a system, appears 
to this reviewer quite impossible, unless 
the state, rather than a closed corporation, 
has the final word in determining policy. 
Of utmost importance in this plan, how- 
ever, is the principle of coordination of 
training agencies. For example, it is sug- 
gested that one advanced graduate school 
might be constituted to serve two entire 
states, that duplication of efforts and com- 
petition for students be reduced by assign- 
ing to each institution its particular prov- 
ince of instruction. In short, central con- 
trol, whether federal or state, is inevitable 
for the successful administration of such 
a scheme as Dean Johnston proposes. 
Education for democracy must be listed 
as one of the most significant professional 
books of the year. It is a courageous 
appeal for backbone in our American 
higher education which has been gradu- 
ally succumbing to the debilitating infi- 


ences of pseudo-cultural fads and short-- 


cuts. It gives hope to those who have 
feared right along that in America’s hour 
of need there would be available only a 
weakened leadership schooled in the milk- 
and-water ways of the philosophy of mak- 
ing all things equally easy for everybody. 
Dean Johnston’s book has every evidence 
ot being a permanent contribution to the 
literature of higher education. 


2. Guidance Conscious 
Jongs, A. J. 
Principles of guidance. McGraw-Hill, 
1934. 456p. Second edition. $3.00. 
Many people still think of guidance in 
terms of vocational guidance. The author 
of Principles of guidance considers that 


“guidance is a part of all education and 
an essential part.” He defines guidance 
as follows: “Wherever choices, adjust- 
ments and interpretations are to be made 
and wherever the individual needs help 
in making these choices, adjustments, and 
interpretations, there is guidance.” 


Twelve of the twenty-four chapters deal 
with methods of investigation in guidance. 
Material is presented in regard to meth- 
ods of research; use of school records; 
selection of problems; plans of school or- 
ganization; value of exploratory courses; 
tests and rating scales; the psychiatrist; 
case methods; how to assemble facts about 
courses of study, schools, colleges, occupa- 
tions; and the like. Much of this material 
is included in books and courses organ- 
ized around such topics as secondary edu- 
cation, school administration, and tests and 
measurements. Whether or not all of it 
should be included in this volume on guid- 
ance depends partly upon the extent to 
which the teacher of the guidance course 
wishes to rely on a single text and a single 
course. It is true that some relationship 
can be drawn between each one of the 
topics discussed and guidance, but in sev- 
eral instances the relationship seems rather 
remote. 


The counselor is described as a trained 
expert whose main duty is to look after 
the adjustment of the pupil to the school, 
to himself, and to a vocation. It is sug- 
gested that “the job involves personal con- 
tacts, group conferences, intimate relation- 
ships such as few teachers have the time 
or the ability to make.” 


Only eleven pages of the 456 are devoted 
to “the evaluation of guidance.” The stud- 
ies summarized are, to use the words of 
the author, “interesting but not convin- 
cing.” In spite of this fact, the statement 
is made that, while evaluation is needed, 
at present the provision of guidance facili- 
ties and the rendering of teachers and 
principals “guidance conscious” is a wiser 
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use of time, even admitting that the meth- 
ods employed may not be the best. Guid- 
ance certainly has a place in the public 
schools, but until we can demonstrate by 
scientific experimentation that it has real 
value we may find it difficult to make many 
people “guidance conscious.” 


Dr. Jones has assembled a wealth of in- 
formation on guidance and education which 
should prove invaluable to those working 
in the field of guidance. 


Grorce D. Srrayer, Jr. 





3. Experimental Psychology 
Buus, A. G. 


General experimental psychology. Long- 
S400 Green & Company. 1934. 620p. 


This book includes the fields of general 
experimental psychology dealing with adult, 
human, normal psychology. It excludes 
arbitrarily the subject of individual dif- 
ferences, which is usually treated separately 
and would add enormously to this book 
if adequately considered. The subjects 
covered are the sensory and perceptual 
processes, learning and memory, associa- 
tion and thought, work and fatigue, and 
emotional and effective processes. Appen- 
dices include elementary statistical meth- 
ods and psychophysical methods. The au- 
thor interprets “experimental psychology” 
in the wider sense to include all investi- 
gation controlled by adequate techniques 
to throw light on mental mechanisms; and 
since he recognizes that the difference be- 
tween applied and experimental psychology 
is mainly one of how the data are used, 
the book naturally presents a wider field 
of study than has been usually covered 
by texts on experimental psychology. Each 
chapter contains numerous references to 
researches considered, and to related top- 
ics. The book seems to be unusually free 
from bias due to any special point of view, 
and is interestingly written. There is an 
index of authors, as well as one of subject 
matter. me A 


(January 


4. Psychoanalysis Analyzed 


HArkINGTON, MILTON 


Wish-hunting in the unconscious; an 
analysis of froma Macmillan, 


The author gives a short, clear state- 
ment of the theory and the technique of 
psychoanalysis, and examines carefully the 
evidence on which the theory is based. He 
exposes the elementary and stereotyped 
reasoning displayed by the psychoanalysts, 
and points out that the experiences on 
which the theory is based are not always 
true even as Freud himself, the founder 
of the school, confesses. The blame for 
this is not, in Freud’s view, to be laid at 
the door of the analysis, but upon the 
patients. Neither the theory nor the symp- 
toms themselves are established by such 
objective means as are used by the court 
and by science. Moreover, Dr. Harrington 
points out that the patient is influenced by 
three conditions making for his uncritical 
acceptance of the analyst’s judgment as 
against his own: (1) the professional 
prestige which the analyst “has been at 
great pains to build up . . .”; (2) the dire 
need of the patient as a sufferer seeking 
relief; and (3) the “transference” or the 
personal attachment which the analyst is 
careful to build up during the analysis. 
Under these conditions the analyst has the 
advantage of all “faith healers” in the tem- 
porary relief of functional maladies. To 
these advantages and the possibilities of 
suggestions they afford, Dr. Harrington 
attributes the practical value and the pop- 
ular success of psychoanalysis, but holds 
that injuries resulting are greater than such 
“benefits.” 

The final chapter, The Alternative to 
Psychoanalysis, will well repay the reader 
in building up for him a scientific basis 
for the prevention and care of mental mal- 
adies. The program consists of medical 
care, re-education, and control of the en- 
vironment. He suggests a program for 
betterment of mental maladies, based on 
sound eugenics, medicine, and modern ex- 
perimental physiological psychology. 

J. P. 
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5. Adult Discussion Groups 
FANSLER, THOMAS 
Discussion Methods for Adult tag 8 
New York, American Association for 
Adult Education, c1934. 149p. $1.50. 
Another valuable study has been pro- 


vided thru the American Association for 
Adult Education by Thomas Fansler, who 
acted as Field Representative for the Asso- 
ciation in making the investigation. He 
has analyzed the technique of discussion 
with adult groups thru case studies of the 
forum, the symposium, the informal dis- 
cussion group, and the panel discussion. 
In each of the sections devoted to these 
types of discussion he presents a general 
description of the method, even to the de- 
tail of the desirable number of persons 
present and the method of seating, with 
comments and criticisms on each of the 
methods. Each case study is presented 
thru stenographic notes of an actual meet- 
ing with marginal notes of the author 
which are especially illuminating. He fol- 
lows each with a summary of the method. 

The new panel discussion method has 
now reached book form. It has previously 
been described only in the Journal of Adult 
Education and in mimeographed instruc- 
tions issued by interested organizations. 

His contribution to the discussion group 
method amplifies an article on discussion 
groups by Elta Lenart in Adult Education 
and the Libraries for April, 1930. 

His criticisms of the forum and sympo- 
sium methods are especially valuable to 
those who have to handle large groups. 

The final section of the book considers 
“Measures of Success,” indicating some of 
the criteria whereby the discussion leader 
interested in perfecting the quality of his 
teaching may judge whether the partici- 
pants as individuals and as a group exhibit 
the willingness to listen to conflicting 
views without interruption and without 
taking sides and to accept on its merits 
each contribution as it is made. 

It is not easy to find in the text just the 
points for which one may be in search. 
Subject headings thruout the chapters and 
further editing of the manuscript would 
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be helpful in this respect. There is also 
no index. Neither is there a bibliography 
or references for further study. The con- 
tributions of H. S. Elliott, A. D. Sheffield, 
and Frank Walser might well have been 
referred to. 

The study is timely and will be wel- 
comed by anyone planning an adult dis- 
cussion group, as well as by chairmen, 
leaders, and other participants. The study 
is presented in an interesting way and is 
full of suggestions for the group leader. 

F. K. W. Drury. 





6. Arithmetic Teaching 
Ktuapper, PAUL 

The Teaching of Arithmetic. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1934. 

An excellent discussion of the best prac- 
tices in the teaching of arithmetic. The 
author has revealed a close contact with 
significant research in the field, and has, 
at all times, attempted to give an unbiased 
report of the results. 

The emphasis seems to be more gener- 
ally directed to the arithmetic of the in- 
termediate and junior high grades rather 
than the primary grades. A majority of 
the problems and examples cited as illus- 
trative material are selected from the sub- 


‘ject matter that is in general treated from 


grades five to eight. 

There is a rather definite attempt to em- 
phasize the value of intelligent rationali- 
zation and pertinent vitalization of subject 
matter. This represents a positive effort 
to improve instruction in mathematics. It 
relieves some of the over-emphasis on the 
tool subject aspect of instruction which 
arithmetic has been forced to endure in the 
past. 

F. L. Wren. 





7. Teaching Technique 
Garrison, N. L. 
The technique and administration of 
a American book company, c1934. 
ip. 


The author distinguishes between the 
technique of teaching and the administra- 
tion of teaching by stating that the pri- 
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mary purpose of technique is the guiding 
of pupil growth to acquire “effective study 
methods” and to gain “control of subject 
matter,” while administration should de- 
velop certain personal traits helpful in giv- 
ing pupils “independence in achievement.” 
Educational theory and practice are drawn 
upon to present a desirable technique of 
teaching and to “unify the work of learn- 
ing, teaching and self-supervision.” In- 
structional activities are considered from 
three viewpoints: their planning, their or- 
ganization, and their adaptation to the 
needs of individual students. 

The problems and responsibilities of the 
teacher are presented in a rather extended 
fashion, but the arrangement of each chap- 
ter with a preview, an outline at the be- 
ginning, and exercises, problems and ref- 
erences at the end should render the ex- 
cellent material in this volume eradily 
teachable. 

G. D. S. 





8. Neighbors to the South 

SANCHEZ, NELLIE V. 

Stories of the Latin American states. 
Crowell, c.1934. 400 p., 39 maps. $2.50. 

This is a history of the Latin American 
countries written for the high school pupils 
and college students. Each country is 
treated briefly, seven to fifteen pages each 
in length. The treatment is factual, no 
attempt being made at interpreting his- 
toric events in terms of geography or eco- 
nomics. Each chapter is closed with an 
encyclopedic group of facts relating to 
area, population, climate, education, form 
of government, monetary standards, impor- 
tant dates, etc. Any good encyclopedia 
contains quite as many facts and as inter- 
estingly written as this history. The book 
is beautifully bound. 

A. E. Parkins. 





9. Mary C. Wheeler 
Wiuiams, Biancu E. W. 


Mary C. Wheeler. Boston, Marshall 
Jones company, 1934 244p. $2.00. 


[January 


A biography with an appeal to a limited 
group of readers, those interested in the 
history of art education in the United 
States in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, and more particularly 
to the “Alumnae, Pupils, and Friends of 
the Mary C. Wheeler School,” to whom 
the author, a niece of Miss Wheeler, dedi- 
cates the book. The general reader will 
find interesting the chapters on the child- 
hood and girlhood of Mary Colman 
Wheeler spent in the historic town of Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, during the period 
when Emersonian Transcendentalism was 
at its height. There are frequent men- 
tions of Emerson himself, who used to 
call Mary, “Iphegenia”; of the Haw- 
thornes, Horace Manns, and Elizabeth 
Peabody; and of the Alcotts, Mary having 
attended the Concord school at the time 
Bronson Alcott was superintendent, and 
having studied art under May Alcott. 


Letters written by Miss Wheeler during 
her eight years of study in Europe take 
up the greater part of the book, letters 
interesting because of their simplicity and 
charm of style and because of the light 
which they throw upon the life of an 
American art student in Germany, England, 
and France during the seventies and early 
eighties. 


Students of the history of education may 
find valuable the last chapters of the book 
which describe the establishment of the 
Mary C. Wheeler Studio and School at 
Providence, its rapid growth into an insti- 
tution of influence, and Miss Wheeler’s 
theories of education as revealed in the 
curriculum and teaching procedures of the 
school. These theories in their emphasis 
on creative education and individual in- 
struction are surprisingly modern. It is 
no stretching of the truth for argument’s 
sake to see the influence of the educational 
pioneers, Bronson Alcott and Elizabeth 
Peabody, in the successful school later es- 
tablished by their Concord townswomat, 
Mary C. Wheeler. 


Susan B. Ritey. 
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10. Teaching and Learning 
Yoakam, G. A. AND Simpson, R. G. 

An introduction to teaching and learn- 
ing. Macmillan, 1934. 498p. 

Directed study and observation of teach- 
ing. Macmillan, 1934. 234p. 

The writers of “An Introduction to 
Teaching and Learning” have divided their 
work into five major divisions, covering 
fundamental principles, activities and tech- 
niques of teaching, techniques and activities 
of learning, the media of teaching and 
learning, and teaching and learning by 
wholes. The style of writing is simple 
and clear. The chapters are short and 
subdivided by topic headings. Study ques- 
tions and selected references are found at 
the end of each chapter. Check lists are 
incorporated in several chapters. They 
are suggested as being useful in arousing 
interest, motivating children’s observations, 
evaluating teaching devices, evaluating 
children’s work, and serving for guide and 
diagnostic purposes. 

Dr. Yoakam and Dr. Simpson are wise- 
ly unwilling to discard entirely the “old” 


philosophy of education. The following _ 


quotation from the preface indicates their 
position: “While the basic philosophy of 
the writers agrees with the current belief 
that children learn best by doing, and that 
the presence of effective and purposeful 
activity in the classroom is the best crite- 
rion by which to judge success in teach- 
ing, it also embraces the idea that the 
possession of techniques is an important 
qualification for the teacher and that no 
teacher is a good teacher who is not a 
master of effective techniques.” The wri- 
ters’ viewpoint on integration is well ex- 
pressed in chapter 25: “While integration 
of knowledge is no doubt a highly desira- 
ble goal, integration may best be attained 
after a systematic study of a field, rather 
than before such study or simultaneously 
with it.” They further state that integra- 
tion of knowledge is desirable but that 
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school subjects should not be entirely aban- 
doned. They believe there are many good 
ideas in the activity theories but that some 
activity schools neglect the systematic de- 
velopment of skills. 


The well-planned guide or manual, “Di- 
rected Study and Observation of Teach- 
ing,” which has been published to accom- 
pany the textbook, is composed of three 
types of materials—study questions and 
problems, classroom observation exercises, 
and self-testing devices. Since selected 
references are given at the beginning of 
each unit, the instructor is free to use the 
manual without the textbook should he 
wish to do so. 


Grorce D. Strayer, Jr. 





11. In Brief 
Mapes, CHARLOTTE AND Harap, HENRY 


Making household preparations. Cleve- 
land, oa Reserve university, 1934. 
eid 


20p. 

A detailed description for sixth grade 
units in which fundamentals of decimals 
were taught through a series of activities. 
Without formal drill pupils attained mas- 
tery of 96 per cent. 





RECEIVED 
Education 
Campbell, O. J. 


The teaching of college English. D. 
irae company, 1934. 164p. 
1.50. 


Jacks, L. P. 


Ethical factors of the present crisis. 
agama Williams and Wilkins, 1934. 
7 p. 


Johnson, P. O. 


Aspects of land grant college education. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
press, 1934. 271 p. $2.50 


Mapes Charlotte and Harap, Henry. 


Making household preparations. Cleve- 
nae Western Reserve university, 1934. 
p. 


Umstattd, J. G. 
Supply and demand of college teachers. 
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Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 

press, 1933. 41 p. ; 

Weatherford, W. D. and Johnson, C. S. 
Race relations. Heath and co., 1934. 

590 p. $3.20. 





Psychology 
Crandall, L. A. 


An introduction to human physiology. 
Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders, 1934. p. 
$2.00. 

Fletcher, J. M. 

Psychology in education. Garden City, 
New York, Doubleday, Doran & company, 
1934, 524 p. $2.50. 

" ri hiladelphi 

Personal h lied. P lelphia, 
Ww. voll ata A 529 p. $2.25. 





General Literature 


Hatcher, Harlan. 


Patterns of an. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1934. 332 p. $2.50 


Language and Literature Textbooks 


Greenberg, Jacob. 

Le francais vivant. Garden City, New 
York, Doubleday, Doran & company, 1934. 
210 p. $1.00. 

Leonard, S. A. 

The Atlantic book of modern plays. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown and company, 1934. 
401 p. 

O'neill, Eugene. 

The emperor Jones. 
Century co., 1934. 64 p. 
Weisinger, Nina L. and 
~ Johnston, Marjorie C. 

Los otros americanos. Doubleday, Doran 
and co., 1934. 247 p. 


D. Appleton- 





Science and Mathematics Textbooks 
Blackhurst, J. H. 


Humanized geography. Moines, Ia., 
J. Herbert Blackhurst, 1934, re p. $1.00. 
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Social Science Textbooks 
Middlebrook, Pearl H. 


Teachers book . . to be used with 
United States and Canada. Silver, Bur- 
dett and company, 1934. 42 p. 


Middlebrook, Pearl H. and 
Collins Beatrice M. 

Teachers book . . . to be used with 
Europe and Asia. Silver, Burdett and com- 
pany, 1934. 121 p. 

Middlebrook, Pearl H. and 
Collins Beatrice M. 


Teachers book . . . to be used with 
Europe and Asia. Silver, Burdett and com- 
pany, 1934. 121 p. 


Wirth, Fremont and Crow, Mary N. 


A workbook for me the history of 
American progress. D. C. Heath and com- 
pany, 1934. 140 p. $.44. 








Library Education 
(Continued from page 184) 


with American Library Association head- 
quarters, and is the author of two basic 
library science textbooks in addition to 
many other volumes. His reading lists 
have been reissued in various forms, and 
his latest book, What books shall I read? 
(Houghton Mifflin, 2.50), was reviewed in 
the November issue of the Pgasopy Jour- 
NAL oF EpucarTion. 

The second in the series of articles in- 
tended to portray school library conditions 
in the Southern states is presented by Miss 
Edwin Sue Goree, who is doing a most 
effective piece of work as library organ- 
izer in the great state of Texas. The im- 
mensity of Miss Goree’s task can only be 
guessed by considering the size of the 
state and the fact that she is responsible 
for all types of library development. Books 
in Texas schools is the best summary of 
school library conditions in that state yet 
in print. 
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THE Peasopy JourNAL or EpucaTIon announces a new feature beginning witn wc 
March issue, 1935, which will cover the first bimonthly period. 

Publishers are invited to submit publications in all fields, including fiction, biography, 
history, and other fields of interest to teachers. 

The bimonthly periods, thereafter, shall include all books released between the first 
dates of the odd-numbered months. 

Tue Perasopy JouRNAL oF EpucaTion is in its twelfth year, is indexed in the 
Education Index, and is published by the faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Send books and communications concerning this department to 
Louis Shores, Review Editor. 








